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For the Companion, 


LYMAN DEAN’S TESTIMONIALS. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 


I do not believe two more worthy, excellent 
people could be found than Gideon Randal and 
his wife. To lift the fallen, and minister to the 
destitute was their constant habit and delight, 
so that often they shortened their own comforts 
for-the good of others. Mr. Randal’s friends 
urged him to reduce his charities, as such gen- 
erous giving might mar his fortune and bring 
him to want; but his unfailing reply was,— 

“T think there’s enough left to carry Martha 
and me through life, and some over. What we 
give to the poor, we lend to the Lord, and if a 
dark day comes, He will provide.” 

A dark day did come, but it was not till after 
he had reached threescore and ten years. As 
old age advanced, his little farm had become 
less productive, and debts accumulated. Being 
forced to raise money, he had borrowed a thou- 
sand dollars of Eugene Harrington, giving him 
a mortgage on his house for security. The in- 
terest was regularly paid, and with this Esquire 
Harrington was well satisfied; but he died sud- 
denly, and his son, a merciless, grasping man, 
wrote to Mr. Randal, demanding payment of 
the mortgage. The old man asked for an exten- 
sion of time, but he pressed the demand, and 
threatened if it was not settled within a given 
time, to deprive him of his home. Mr, Randal 
was greatly distressed. 

“Martha,” he said to his wife, “‘yvung* Har- 
rington isa hard man. He has me in his power 
now, and I fear he will not scruple to ruin me. 
Ithink I had better go and talk with him, and 
tell him how little Ihave. Maybe he’ll pity two 
old people, and allow us better terms.” 

“But, husband, you are not used to travelling, 
and Harrowtown is a hundred miles away, and 
you are old and feeble, too.”’ 

“True, wife, but I can say to him a great deal 
more than I can write, and besides, Luke Con- 
way lives there. I took an interest in him when 
he was a poor boy. Perhaps he’ll advise and 
help me, now that I’m in trouble.” 

At last, seeing he felt that he must go, Mar- 
tha reluctantly consented, and fitted him out 
with wifely care. 

The next morning was warm and sunny for 
November, and Mr. Randal started for Harrow- 
town. 

“Gideon,” called Mrs. Randal, as he walked 
slowly down the road, “be sure and take tight 
hold of the railing when you get in and out of 
the cars,—and don’t forget to eat your ginger- 
bread and doughnuts.” 

“T'll be careful. You take good care of your- 
self, Martha;” and, with a parting look, the old 
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“Then I got out at the wrong station. What 
shall I do?” in a voice of deep distress. 

“Go right to the hotel and stay till the train 
goes in the morning,’’ said the man, pleasantly. 

There was no alternative. Mr. Randal passed 
a restless night at the hotel, and at an early 
hour he was again at the station, waiting for 
the train. His face was pale, and his eye wild 
and anxious. ‘‘The stage broke down, and I 
missed the first train,” thought he, ‘‘and then 
that boy told me to get out here. I’ve madea 
bad beginning, and I'm afraid this trip will have 
a bad ending.” 

There were other passengers walking to and 
fro on the platform, waiting for the cars to come. 

One was a plain-featured, honest-looking boy, 
who had been accompanied to the station by his 
mother. Just before his mother bade him ‘‘good- 
by,”’ she said,— 

“Lyman, look at that pale, sad old man. I 
don’t believe he is used to travelling. Perhaps 
you can help him along. 

Soon a loud, prolonged whistle was heard. 
The cars were coming. 

“Allow me to assist you, sir,’’ said Lyman 
Dean to Mr. Randal, as the train stopped; and 
he took hold of his arm, and guided him into a 


” 


“Give yourself no concern,’’? was the polite | wrapped in a heavy cloak, who appeared to be | car to a seat. 


town. I won't forget you.” 
Soothed by this assurance, Mr. Randal’s mind 
grew tranquil, and he finally went to sleep. 
In the seat behind him sat a tal! 
boy. His name was Albert G.evgory. 


yme | 
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cruel mouth. 


nudged his seat-fellow. 

“Look there, John. By-and-by, I'll play a 
joke on that old country greeny—and you'll see 
fun.” 

On rushed the swift express; mile after mile 
was passed; daylight faded, and the lamps were 
lit in the cars, and still the aged man slept, 
watched by his purposed tormentor, and the 
other boy who waited to “‘see fun.’’ 

At length the speed of the train began to 
slacken, coming neara stopping-place. Albert 
sprang up and shook Mr. Randal violently. 

“Wake up! Wake up!” he called, sharply, | 
putting his mouth close to his ear. ‘This is 
Harrowtown. You must get off here.’’ | 

The old man, thus roughly roused, started | 
from his seat and gazed around him, bewildered. | 

The change from day to night, the unaccus- | 
tomed waking on a moving train, the glare of | 
the lights, added tenfold to his confusion . 

‘“Wh—what did you say, boy?” he asked, 
helplessly. 





reply. “I'll tell you when we come to Harrow- | absorbed in his own thoughts, but really heard ' 
every word they said. 


They kept up a brisk conversation, Albert 


| speaking in quite a loud tone, for he was feel- 


ing very merry. 
ube 


“Ha, ha, ha!—but I did think | 
vouid hear ie Drakeiman “ cai? | 


bright and intelligent, but his well-featured face! the station, though. I didn’t suppose I could 
was spoiled by a wicked-looking eye and a hard, | get him any further than the door. To think of 
: |his clambering clear out on the platform, and 
He saw the aged passenger fall asleep, and | getting left! He believed every word I told him. | for 1 believe you’re a good boy. You are going 
| What a delicious old simpleton!” | 


And having exhausted that edifying subject | 
for the moment, he presently began to brag of | 
his plans and prospects. | 

‘¥ don’t believe you stand much of a chance | 
there; they say Luke Conway’s awful particu- 
lar,” the middle-aged stranger heard John re- 
mark, 

“Pooh! shut up!’’ cried Albert. ‘‘Particular! 
That’s just ii—and makes my chance all the bet- 
ter. I’ve brought the kind of recommendation 
that a particular man wants, you see.” 

“But there’ll be lots of other fellows trying 
for the place.’’ 

‘Don’t care if there’s fifty,’’ said Albert. ‘‘I’d 
come in ahead of ’em all. I’ve got testimonials 
of character and qualifications from Prof. Howe, 
Rev. Joseph Lee, Dr, Henshaw, and Esquire 


“Thank you, my boy. I’m getting old and 
clumsy, and a little help from a young hand 
comes timely. Where are you going, if I may 
ask?” 

“To Harrowtown, sir. I saw an advertise- 
ficnt fora WSy m a store, and I'in going wr 
and get the situation. My name is Lyman. 
Dean.,”’ 

“Ah? I’m sure I wish you success, Lyman, 


to the same place Iam. I want to find Aaron 
Harrington, but I've had two mishaps. I don’t 
know what’s coming next.”’ 

“ll show you right where his office is. 
been in Harrowtown a good many times.”’ 

Half an hour later, the brakeman shouted the 
name of the station where they must stop. Ly- 
man assisted Mr. Randal off the train, and 
walked with him to the principal street. ‘‘Here’s 
Mr. Harrington’s office,’’ said he. 

“Oh, yes, thank you kindly. And now could 
you tell me where Mr. Luke Conway’s place of 
business is?” 

“Why, that’s the very gentleman I’m going to 
see,” said Lyman. “THis place is just round the 
corner, only two blocks off.” 

Mr. Randal, looked deeply interested. He 
turned and shook the boy’s hand, warmly. 


I’ve 











Jenks, the great railroad contractor. His name 
alone is enough to secure me the situation.”’ 
At this juncture, the strange gentleman turned 


“Lyman,” he said, “Mr. Conway knows me. I 
; am coming to see him by-and-by. I am really 
| obliged to you for your politeness, and I wish I 


man hastened on to take the stage which was to 
convey him to the railroad station. But misfor- 
tune met him at the very outset of his journey. 
The stage was heavily loaded, and on the way, 


“This is Harrowtown. The place where you 
want to stop. You must get off. Be quick, or 
you’ll be carried by.” 

The noise of the brakes, and the distracted 


around and gave Albert a quick, searching | could do something for you. I hope Mr. Con- 
glance. But the conceited boy was too much | Way will give you the situation, for you deserve 
occupied with himself to notice the movement, | it. If you apply before I get there, tell him Gid- 
and kept on talking. Now and then the thought , eon Randal is your friend. Good-by. 


| : sua 
of the victim whom he had fooled seemed to; _Fifteen minutes after found Lyman waiting 


one of the wheels broke down, which caused 
such a detention that Mr. Randal missed the 


attention of the passengers on reaching a new 
station,—possibly ignorance of the real locality 





morning train, and the next did not come for 
several hours, 

It was afternoon when he finally started. He 
was weary from long waiting, anxious and flur- 
ried; and after three stations had been passed, 
he began to ask questions. 

“How long before we get to Harrowtown?”’ 
he inquired, stopping the busy conductor. 

“We get there at half-past eight.”’ 

Another question was upon Mr. Randal’s lips, 
but the conductor had hurried on. He looked 
round as if to appeal to some one else, but 
turned back, talking to himself. ‘Not get there 


on the part of those near enough to have heard 
| him, — prevented any correction of the boy’s 
j; cruel falsehood. Mr. Randal knew it was not 
the conductor who had aroused him; but, sup- 
posing Albert to be some employee of the road, 
he hurried to the car door with tottering steps. 
The name of the station was called at the other 
end,—as unlike as possible to the name of ‘“‘Har- 
rowtown,’’—but his dull ears did not notice it. 
He got off upon the platform, and before he 
could recover himself or know his error, the 
train was in motion again. 

Albert was in ecstasies over the success of his 





come back and tickle him amazingly. ‘“‘Wonder 
where the old man is now. Ha, ha! Do you 
suppose he has found out where Harrowtown 
is? Oh, but wasn’t it rich to see how scared he 
was when I waked him up? And how he jumped 
and scrambled out of the car! ’Pon my word, I 
never saw anything so comical.” 

Here the stranger turned again and shot an- 
other quick glance, this time from indignant 
eyes, and his lips parted as if about to uttera 
stern reproof. But he did not speak. Some 
hidden motive withheld him. 

We will now leave Albert and his fellow-tray- 
ellers, and follow good Gideon Randal. 

It was quite dark when he stepped from the 


/in the counting-room of Luke Conway’s store. 
| Albert Gregory had just preceded him. The 
merchant was writing, and he had requested the 
boys to be seated a short time, till he was at 
leisure. 

Before he finished his work, a slow, feeble 
step was heard approaching, and an old man 
stood in the doorway. 

‘Luke, don’t you remember me?’ The mer- 
chant looked up at the sound of the voice, Then 
jhe sprang from his chair and grasped the old 
jman’s hand in both his own. ‘‘Mr. Randal! 
| Welcome, a thousand times welcome, my bene- 
| factor!” he exclaimed. And seating his guest 
on the office lounge beside him, Mr. Conway in- 





till into the evening,” he said, “and pitch dark, | ‘‘joke,’? and shook all over with laughter, in 

for there’s no moon now. I sha’n’t know where which, of course, his companion joined. ‘“O 

to go.” The poor old man was sorely troubled. | dear! that’s too good for anything!”’ he cried, 
Presently the conductor came back, and as he | “aint it, John?” 

Passed his seat, he stopped him again. John assented that it was very funny indeed. 
“Mr. Conductor, how shall I know when to! Neither of the boys noticed that the seat lately 

Ret out? I've never been to Harrowtown, and 1 occupied by poor deceived Mr. Randal had just 


cars, and he inquired of a man at the station,— | quired after his health and comfort, and talked 


“Can you tell me where I can find Mr. Aaron 
Harrington?” 


knowledge,” was the reply. 
‘What! isn’t this Harrowtown?”’ asked Mr. 
Randal, in great consternation. 





don’t want to get out at the wrong place.” been taken by a fine-looking middle-aged man, 


“No, it is Whipple’s Village.”’ 


“There’s no such man living here, to my 


| with him as tenderly as a loving son. It was 
| evident to the quick perception of the merchant 
that the good old man’s circumstances had 
changed, and he soon made it easy for him to 
unburden his mind. 

“Yes, Luke, I am in trouble. Aaron Har- 
lyington owns a mortgage on my farm, and I 
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can’t pay it, and he threatens to take my home, 
said Mr. Randal, with a quivering lip. “I went 
to his office, but didn’t find him, and I thought 
maybe you'd advise me what to do.” 

“Mr, Randal,’”’ answered the merchant, laying 
his hand affectionately on the old man’s shoul- 
der, ‘almost thirty years ago, when I was cold, 
and hungry, and friendless, you took me in and 
fed me. Your good wife—God bless her!—made 
me a suit of clothes with her own hands. You 
found me work, and you gave me money when I 
begun the world alone. Much if not all that I 
am in life, lowe to your sympathy and help, 
my kind old friend. NowI am rich, and you 
must let me cancel my debt. I shall pay your 
mortgage to-day. You shall have your home 
free again,”’ 

Mr. Randal wiped great hot tears from nis 
cheeks, and said, in a husky voice,— 

“It is just as I told Martha. I knew, if we 
lent our money to the Lord, when a dark day 
came, He would provide.’’ 

The reader can imagine the different feelings 
of the two boys, who sat witnesses of the scene. 
The look of derision, that changed to an expres- 
sion of sickly dismay, on Albert’s face, when 
the old man came in and was so warmly greeted 
by the merchant, was curiously suggestive. But 
his usual assurance soon returned, He thought 
it unlikely that Mr. Randal would recognize him 
in the daylight, and he determined to put ona 
bold front. 

For a minute, the two men continued in con- 
versation. Mr, Conway called up pleasant rem- 
iniscences of “Aunt Martha,’’ his boy-life on 
the farm, and the peace and stillness of the coun- 
try town. Ile thought a railway ride of a hun- 
dred miles must be «a hardship for a quiet old 
man. “It was a long way for you,” he said. 
“Did you have a comfortable journey?” 

“Well, [ can’t quite say that. First, the stage 
broke down and delayed me, Then | slept in 
the cars and a boy played a trick on me, and 
waked me up, and made me get out at the wrong 
station, so! had to stay over night in Whipple 
Village. ‘To tell the truth, I had a good deal 
o’ worry with one thing and another, getting 
here; but it’s all bright now,” he added, with a 

adiant face, 

“You shall go with me to my house and rest, 


“I suppose you came because you saw my ad- 
vertisement?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied both, simultaneously. 

“Very well. I believe you 
What is your name?” 

“Lam Albert Gregory, sir. I think I can suit 
you. I’ve brought testimonials of ability 
character from some of the first men—Esquire 
Jenks, Rey. 





ers. Here are my letters of recommendation,” 
holding them out for Mr. Conway to take. 

“I don’t want to see them,’’ returned the mer- 
chant, coldly. “I have seen you before, and I 


understand your character well enongh for the | 


present.”’ 

He then addressed a few words to Lyman 
Dean, 

“LT should be very glad of work,” said Lyman. 
“My mother is poor, and I want to earn my 
living, but I haven't any testimonials.” 

“Yes, you have,’’ said old Mr. Randal, who 
was waiting for an opportunity to say that very 
thing. And then he told the merchant how po- 
lite and helpful Lyman had been to him. 


‘ . . ! 
Mr. Conway fixed his eyes severely upon the 


other boy. The contrast between him and young 
Dean was certainly worth a lesson. 

“Albert Gregory,’’ said the merchant, “J oc- 
cupied the seat in the car in front of you last 
evening. 1 heard you exultingly and wickedly 
boasting how you had deceived a distressed old 
man. Mr. Randal, is this the boy who lied to 
you, and caused you to get out at the wrong 
station?” 

Mr. Randal looked earnestly at Albert. “I 
declare! Now I remember him, J¢ is! I’m 
sure it is,”’ 

It was useless for Albert to attempt any vindi- 
cation of himself, THis stammered excuses stuck 
in his throat, and he was glad to hide his morti- 
fication by an early escape. Crest-fallen, he 
slunk away, taking all his “testimonials” with 
him. 

“Lyman,” 


came in first. | 


Joseph Lee, Dr. Henshaw, and oth- | 


| lifted from the good old farmer’s heart. He re- 


mained a visitor two days in Mr. Conway’s 
house, where he was treated with the utmost 
deference and attention. Mr. Conway also pur- 
chased for him a suit of warm clothes, and an 
overcoat, and sent his confidential clerk with 
him on his return journey to see him safely 
home. Nor was good Mrs. Randal forgotten. 
She received a handsome present in money from 
Mr. Conway, and a message full of grateful af- 
fection. Nothing ever after occurred to disturb 
the lives of the aged and worthy pair. 

Albert Gregory obtained an excellent situation 
in New York, but his false character and his 
wanton disregard of others’ feelings and rights, 
made him as hateful to his employers as to all 
his associates, and he soon found it desirable to 
seek another place. 

He has changed places many times since, and 
his career has been an unhappy one—another 
example of the penalty of frivolous habits and 
a heartless nature. 

} Lyman Dean is now a successful merchant— 
partner of Mr. Conway—and occupies a high po- 
sition in society, as an ae enterprising 
man, 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


Like bannered host, with helmet, plume and spear, 
Far borne elate, from thousand battles gory, 
The flaming woodlands glow. These, year by year, 
Are nature’s palimpsest—whereon, austere, 
In winter gloom, or gay in summer glory, 
Is writ with magic pen the wondrous story 
Of all the circling year. 


Though stilled the chorus of the choral throng, 
More red than mountain peaks that sunset umbers 
Lies all the grove, late clamorous with song; 
A sacred calm these forest aisles along, 
A holy hush, a Sabbath quiet slumbers; 
A silent mu ic breathes in mystic numbers, 
Sweeter than any song. 





Brief are thy haleyon suns, and fleeting fast, 
Though yet October’s milder reign imposing 
f As though thine hour most beauteous were last; 
Like faithful spirit when its strife is passed, 
In bosom of a deathless hope reposing 
So may our days, when hastening to their closing, 
Grow brig hter till the last! 
BB. HaTHaway. 


pow 
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HOW BELL CAUGHT THE ‘“*BURG- 
LAR.” 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


It was a favorite story; 





but these girls had 


| before Bell and her three staying visitors—Es- 
ther, and Jeannie, and Fly (Fly’s name was 
| Phyllis, but they called her Fly, it was so like 
her), were all in Bell’s bedroom, from which 
| doors opened each way into her own special 
young-guest-chambers, and, too excited to sleep, 
were all eager for a last bit of fun or wonder. 

“Tt makes me think,” said Bell, “of my Span- 
ish aunt, Isabelita. She caught a burglar once; 
jand it was right after a party, like this, when 
she and three other girls were together, 
and laughing, as we are.” 

Fly slid down close to Bell’s side on the sofa, 
from the arm of it where she had been perching; 
Esther drew her hassock nearer, along the rug, 
and Jeannie gave a quick look at the Indian 
screen which stood across the open door into the 
, hall, as she turned round, brush in hand, from 
the dre; sing-table, 

“©, tell us!”’ they all cried; and the concert- 
ed syllables, ringing girlish-clear, were heard in 
the ‘‘boys’ room,"’ where Geoff and Jack were 
as wide awake as Bell and her friends. 

“There goes the immortal burglar-story 
again!”’ said Geoff to Jack. “It’s Bell’s one 
| sensational, and she keeps it wound up like a 
peg-top, ready for a spin ata chance. She turns 
up her nose awfully at a dime novel; but I'd like 
as many dimes as times she’s got that off. 
Never heard it? Come along, then, All fair; 
you'll know when she gets to ‘lastly; and take 
care of yourself then, for they'll be peeping 
round the corners after the forty thieves, as soon 
as they’ve caught their breaths.’’ 

Whereupon the two youths betook themselves 
noiselessly into the wide, matted hall, estab- 
lished themselves on a bamboo settee, and infa- 
mously listened. 

“They were brushing their hair,” 
“and talking over the party. And they got into 
a great gale about something one of them was 
telling; and Auntie Bel laughed and laughed, 
till she cried. And she was ee her hands 








talking 





said Bell, 





said Mr, Conway, kindly, “I shall 
be very glad to employ you in my store, You | 
shall have good pay if you do well, and I am | 
sure you will. You may begin work at once.” | 

Lyman's eyes danced with joy as he left the 
counting-room to receive his instructions from 
the head clerk. 

Mr. Conway paid to Mr, Tarrington the money | 
owed him by Mr, Randal, and a heavy load was | 





on her sides, and saying, ‘O, don’t!’ and then 
screaming with laughter again, at the mimick- 
ing that was going on with the story, when, all 
of a sudden, girls,in the very middle of a 


| spasm, she happened to look across the room. 


And under the bed—just under the edge of the 
valance,’’—Bell spoke most slowly and impress- 
ively,—“‘she saw, as plain as day, the heel of a 
man's boot!” 
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There was a soft sound of a pow and shud- 
dering together in the girls’ room; ont on the 
bamboo couch, the two boys were flinging their 
heels up, in carefully-hushed convulsions, and 
holding their doubled fists across their mouths. 

“What did she do?’ Fly purred, tremblingly, 
into Bell’s ear. 

“She just kept on laughing,’’ said Bell, with 
a proud calmness. ‘‘She laughed, and laughed, 
and laughed, and watched the boot all the time. 
Presently she saw it move—just a hair’s 
breadth; but it moved. Then she laughed 


harder. The other girls were half frightened 
at her. 

***Don’t, Bel!’ they said. ‘You’ll raise the 
neighborhood.’ 


** T don’t care—I mean to,’ said Aunt Bel. ‘I 
mean Sue to hear us, over the way!’ And she 
went to the window, and threw it up, and stood 
there in her white nightgown, in the bright gas- 
light, and laughed with all her might. 

“She laughed till a policeman came and stop- 
ped opposite the window, and looked up at her. 
Then she beckoned to him with both hands, and 
before the others knew what she was about, she 
flew off through a little open dressing-room— 
like that—and down stairs, and let him in at the 
front door; and she got him up stairs just in 
time to catch the fellow—who began to be 
scared—crawling out from under the bed, and 
the other girls all going into fits.” 

“J will say,’’ whispered Geoff, “that she 
doesn’t tell it word for word any two times. She 
just lives it out again, fresh, every telling.” 

“I believe,” said Jack, ‘‘she’d do just the 
same thing herself. She’s just the girl to.”’ 

“Not much,” said Geoff, cavalierly. “I know 
her lots better. She’s my sister!”’ 

“Bell,”” said Esther, aloud, inside, ‘‘what 
would you do, if you found a burglar hid in 
your room?” 

“Vd—hide him! Or getsomebody to, as Aunt 
Lita did,’’ said Bell, who couldd’t resist a pun 
when it flew right in her face. 

“Really and truly, though,’’ she proceeded, 
“Vd catch him; and I’ve thought over half-a- 
dozen different ways.” 

“You'd forget them all if you saw the heel of 
his boot,” said Fly. “I should.”’ 


“T don’t mean to,”’ said Bell. “I’ve made up 


party at the Kager Place. <A row on Upal Yona, 
gathering water-lilies—tea on the terrace when 
they returned—an illuminated croquet in the 
evening, The boys came to tea and croquet, but 
there had been a boy-engagement off somewhere 
else in the afternoon. 

It was eleven o’clock when Mr. Derby’s car- 
riage took all his young people—Bell and her 
friends, and the two boys—a large and merry 
load—home again; and again there was the 
chatty undressing, and last best fun of going 
over the whole together in Bell’s room. 

The boys were pointedly quiet; Geoffrey al- 
ways wondered ‘‘what girls wanted to talk a 
thing to death for, after they had had the life of 
t.”” 

Bell was as nice as any little old maid. Fly 
just flitted off her fineries anyhow. Jeannie 
and Esther laid theirs in tolerable care and or- 
der, but they got no further than chairs and so- 
fas for over-night disposing. Bell stood at least 
five minutes, with her pretty basque and over- 
skirt upon her arm, waiting for Fly to finish a 
ridiculous story, that was, as she meant them to 
know, half fact, and half quick-witted, droll 
impromptu fib. 

“But listen!’ Fly cried, as, in a breath’s 
pause, Bell made a restless movement to the 
door. ‘‘That was ‘to go back; now I’ve ‘to go 
forward’ to tell yon; ‘to conclude’ and ‘to re- 
capitulate’ doesn’t come for ever so long!”’ 

“Then, really,’’ said Bell, “ 
hang these up in the big closet, first, and get on 
my dressing-gown. I can’t be comfortable’’-—— 


~ 


“To lay a thing down a minute!”’ said Fly, 
whose loosened robings were fallen in a bright, 
gauzy heap about her, and whose lap was full of 
lilies from her hair, tumbled together with brace- 
lets, earrings, fan and fan-chain, gloves, and 
every little removable that she had divested 
herself of while she told her story. 

“You live the life of a perfect catamount with 
yourself—always pouncing down upon every lit- 
tle accidental comfort and choking it, by way of 
taking it afterward ‘in peace!’ ”’ 

“She’s ‘Bel.and the Dragon,’”’ said Esther, 
not knowing whether that was Hebrew or Saxon 
apocrypha, or what either Bel or Dragon were 
or did. 

“If the Dragon got the best of it, sheis,’’ said 





Fly. “But I don’t suppose any of you know.” 
“f know what Bel’s-Bub did,’’ whispered Bell, 





you must let me. 


mischievously, dancing softly back and le aning 
down an instant over Fly’s low seat. “He Jorg. 
ed it over the Flies!” 

Now Geoffrey Derby had quite monopolized 
little Phyllis with his eighteen-year-old deyo- 
tions; and Fly on her part had no voice in any 
play or plan that did not second Geoff's imperial 
suggestions; so she colored red under the white 
lilies that she tossed up over her head at fell, 
and that fell back upon her own fair tangles of 
hair, and hung in them about face and neck, 
And in the minute that she had no other answer 
ready, Bell danced down again, and was in the 
hall and at the door of the “‘big closet.’ 

The big closet was quite at the far end of the 
hall, too—that is, the door of it.* It ran along 
toa dark depth; a great roomy “‘press,”’ where 
nothing was pressed, but where all the nice, 
light, flounced things hung unrumpled, and Bell 
never failed to hang her delicate dresses there 
the moment she had taken them off. 

The gaslight, half turned down, was midway 
of the hall; the big closet door opened outward 
and from the light, so that this shone in toward 
the left, and gave Bell glimpse enough to find an 
empty peg, and to see that she did not leave one 
thing “‘mussing”’ another. 

If possible burglars ever were out of her 
thought, I should say that for that moment she 
did forget them, as she threw back the door and 
was stepping in with her pretty muslins on her 
arm. Their fun had not been in the burglar 
vein to-night; all was cheery and every-day—if 
that be the word for the mood and chatter of an 
hour when it was nearly next day, to be sure, but 
next day had yet tostruggle to its being through 
the midnight. 

She was taken as unaware as her ‘whole 
made-up mind” could ever be. She was going 
straight in, aiming for a peg on the far si” 
when the light, falling in over her ~’ 
struck upon something from which it 
to her startled eyes with a strange kin W, 
that she almost recognized as if she had felt it 
before—that now it came, at least, she knew for 
the very shock she had expected! It was as if 
one had dreamed often of being struck by light- 
ning; and then, some terrible instant, the flash 
should come, and in the very enveloping of it, 
the thought—quick as itself—should flash, too, 


She felt as if there were lead in her own feet; 
asif she could not get away. 

Scream? Of course not. Fixed in her mind 
was one principle; to keep on—if she saw a 
piece of a hidden burglar—doing just what she 
had been doing before. But all she was doing 
now was hanging up these muslin things; and 
then she had only to turn round and walk away. 

Not run; although she felt those two feet after 
her, the minute she turned her back. She 
thought she had been staring at them a quarter 
of an hour, and that she had plainly been seen 
staring. 

Still, she did turn and walk out of the closet. 
She shut the door gently. There was a lock, but 
the key was gone. There was a thin, flat but- 
ton, rather high up; she reached and turned it, 
noiselessly, in the instant of her closing of the 
door. She went back to her own room where 
the girls were, stepped into her own closet, and 
put on her flannel wrapper. She felt pale, and 
would not let them see her face. She took a 
little porcelain candlestick from an etagere near 
the door, went out to the hall gaslight, and lit 
the candle there, 

“What in the world are you doing, Bell?” 
came from Fly, inside. 

_ “Going down for a glass of water. 
made me so thirsty, laughing. Want some? 

“Yes, Aren’t you afraid? I'll come, too.” 

“No; don’t. We might wake mamma. I'll 
bring it.’ 

Her thought, all the time, was going ahead of 
her, through the whole long house. 

Geoffrey and Jack? They wouldn't believe, 
to begin with; and to end with, they’d get shot, 
maybe. 

Papa? But mamma, with her neuralgia and 
her poor nights, would be waked and frightened; 
and papa would just rush up, bare-footed and 
bare-handed. He never kept pistols, and things. 

Uncle Prescott—if he were only in his room. 
She must go and see, 

Down the long stairway, through the hall; 
past mamma’s door, with her hand around the 
light; that eerie feeling, all the way, of sound- 
less followings and ambushes everywhere. 


You've 


Then there was the veranda door to open, and 

perhaps let a whole troop of them in. 

look out there, and go very softly! 
She went into the dining-room, and set down 


She must 





her light; came and peered behind the fluted 
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muslin screen of the sashed door, and could just 
see by the starlight that the veranda was clear, 
and no ominous shadow on the grass slope be- 
yond. At the other end, a door led to young 
Dr. Prescott Derby’s office, and the stairway to 
his room above. There was the usual speaking- 
tube from doorside to bedside. 

“Uncle Prescott! Uncle Prescott!’’ 

The low, hoarse call would have hardly roused 
anybody but a doctor, used to “sleeping on the 
edge of his ear; but Uncle Prescott heard it 
dreamily, and at the third call was wide awake. 
His “Hallo!’’ came down the tube; then Bell 
called,— 

“It’s Bell, 
in the house.”’ 

“Bell's burglar!"’ half langhed Uncle Prescott 
tohimself. But he was up in asecond; put feet 
and arms with simultaneous movement into 
slippers and dressing-gown, took something from 
the table at his bed-head, came quickly down to 
Bell, who turned without a word, and followed 
her. 

Bell pointed to the big closet door. Dr. Derby 
opened it, and Bell pointed to the feet. 

Dr. Derby pointed his pistol. 

“My friend,’’ he said, in a low, quiet voice, 
“show me an empty pair of hands, and come 
forward, or I fire.”’ 

Still nothing showed but the feet. 

Then Dr. Derby said, “If you move hand or 
foot, you are a dead man,”’ and with his levelled 
revolver walked into the closet. 

There was a fearful explosion—from the doc- 
tor’s mouth, and not from his pistol. <A pair of 
boots was ail there was of the burglar. 


Come quick. There’s somebody 





“To think if you had fired at a dummy, and 
riddled mamma’s red silk!’’ cried Geoff at the 
breakfast-table next morning. 

“And to think that Bell hasn’t caught her 
burglar, after all!’ said Fly. 

“I think she has, and bravely,” remarked Mr. 
Derby. 

“Well, she was brave enough,” said teasing 
Geoff. 

“Well,” said Bell, her heart warming with the 
defence of her, so that her temper kept perfectly 
cool, “I’ve found out I could, if it had been 
real; and that was the thing I wanted to know.”’ 

Bell had decidedly the best of it; and every- 
body said so, one way or another. 


+r 





For the Companion, 
A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


By Rose Terry Cook. 
CHAPTER III, 

Miss Abby Dane had just come in, and held the 
pell in her hand as Sara came up the stairs, 

“You are early, Miss Gray,’”’ she said; for to come 
up stairs before the bell rang was a breach of school 
etiquette, if nothing more. 

“Yes’m,” said Sara, breathlessly, and coloring a 
little. “I wanted to see if I left my grammar here, 
yesterday. I couldn’t find it at home.” 


Now this was the truth, as far as it went; but Sara 


had quite forgotten about the grammar till Miss 
Dane spoke; she was usually as honest as a girl 
could be, and the consciousness of having been un- 
true tinted her cheeks now and made her uneasy, 
But Miss Dane did not distrust her. 

“You could have studied your lesson in the first 


hour,” she said, in her usual rigid way. “It is not 
well-bred to hurry. Cultivate repose of manner, 


Miss Gray; it is the distinctive trait of a lady.” 


Sara would have liked to have pinched Miss Abby, 
The suspended bell 
rung loudly now, and the girls came up. Mat bus- 
tled into the seat by Sara just in time to see her 
take a letter from under her atlas and slide it into 
her pocket; a congratulatory nod passed between 
them; then prayers came and lessons; in recess they 
scrambled up into the attic class-room again and 


but circumstances forbade. 


opened the precious epistle. 


“Beautiful Star,” it began, and went on to utter a 
But the 
last sentences were what roused deeper excitement 


similar strain of admiration with the first. 


in both the girls, and ran thus: 


Thave long sought a copy of some exquisite verses 
‘aunton Exr- 
press, and headed, “Death and Spring; will the 
fair and gifted authoress favor her humblest ad- 
mirer with the poem transcribed by herself? It is 
With fear and trembling that I ask, for Iam but a 
hoverer about the flame of genius, and deserve 
But O! gifted 
child of my native land, if indeed my prayer is an- 
swered,a ray of quivering light shall bear to thee 
my fervent gratitude, and express the silent rapture 


by “Cljo,” printed a year ago in the 


rather to be scorched than warmed. 


and fervent admiration that can be felt even by a 
MorTH. 


“What do you suppose he means?” said Mat, half 


whispering, as if the very idea startled her. 


“I’m sure I don’t know,’ answered Sara with a 
‘A ray of 


sigh. “I don’t see what he can mean. 


light!’ how can he send me such a thing as that?” 


“Oh Sara! it is just as romantic as it can be; I 
never, never did know anything so lovely; of course 


yow ll send him the verses.” 

“I don’t know where to send them.” 

“Don’t he say? Let me see the letter. Look here 
don’t you see that little ‘over’ there?” 
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Tf the star deigns to shine, an envelope directed 
to“S. P. Q. R.,” dropped into the post-office, will 
find its way to MorTH. 
“What are you two girls about?” screamed Nelly 
Harper, putting her pretty golden head into the 
door from below. 

Sara thrust her letter hurriedly into her pocket, 
while quick-witted Mat called out: 

“Nell, you just look like what Johnny calls a 
‘cherry-bub,’ with nothing but your face showing; 
have you cut off your wings?” 

“Nid, nid noddy, 

All head and no body,” 

retorted Nell, laughing. 

“T do believe you two were reading a love-letter, 
O my, how Sara does blush.” 

“That's more than ever you'll do, under any cir- 
cumstances, Nell Harper,” said Mat, and the three 
went down stairs together, amicably enough; but 
Nell Harper was a born gossip, and in a few weeks 
it was currently reported, through all the school, 
that Mat or Sara had got ‘‘a real beau,” but nobody 
could tell which one it was. 

In the meantime Sara, partly led by Mat’s per- 
suasions, partly by her own vanity and curiosity, 
had copied the verses and sent them according to 
the direction. 

One beautiful, bright May day she and Mat had 
gone into the algebra class, in the west upper class- 
room; it was morning, so that the sun did not shine 
into the western windows, and the room was cool 
and fresh. Another house stood next the school- 
house, but was two or three rods distant. Miss Eliza 
Dane, who taught all the mathematical classes, was 
wise enough not to seat intimate friends together 
during recitation hours; her tactics being founded 
on along experience of girls and their ways. So 
Sara sat on the north side of the room and Mat di- 
rectly opposite her, the door was open into the hall, 
and just as the class was seated, Miss Eliza was 
called out to speak to a visitor for a moment; she 
left the door open, and as she passed beyond it a 
swift, sharp ray of dazzling light struck into Sara 
Gray’s face, danced upward to her hair, fell again 
on her lap, rested there a moment, lit on her lips, 
and then vanished as quickly as it appeared. 

Sara gave a shiver and a little scream, Mat started 
to her feet and looked at Sara with eyes expanded 
to their widest limit, Miss Eliza looked back over 
her shoulder, for the stir had reached her alert ears, 
but quick as her glance was, she detected no dis- 
turbance, as neither Mat or Sarah were within its 
range, and she could not turn back to investigate. 
But she noticed when she re-entered, that Mat’s 
complacent, easy-going manner was constrained and 
disturbed, and Sara‘s usually calm, pale face was 
both flushed and troubled. 

Neither of them seemed to know anything about 
their lessons; the simplest of simple .cquatiess 
might have been a problem of the higher mathe- 
matics as far as their comprehension went, and x, 
y and z proved not only to be unknown quantities, 
but likely to rgmain so forever in the hands of Miss 
yray and Miss Hubbell. 

With mild sarcasm, Miss Eliza recommended them 
to devote a week tostudying their next lesson, if they 
should find it as difficult as this seemed to be, and 
presently dismissed the class; in another hour 
school was out, the doors closed and everybody gone 
home but Mat and Sara, who sat close together on 
the front doorstep, exchanging confidences, 
“T declare it made my flesh creep,’’ said Mat, 
“when I saw that light flash right at you; into your 
face and on your hair.” 
“It scared me awfully,” replied Sara. “I couldn’t 
think what it was, for a minute, and then I remem- 
bered the letter, and it seemed as if the light really 
burned me. It is very, very queer. I can’t think 
how he did it.”’ 
“Goodness! that’s easy enough to do; but then 
how could he know where you sat and when you 
were going in there, and all how and about it, is 
what puzzles me.” 

An ear, closely applied to the keyhole of the great 
door above them, moved a little as these remarks 
were made, and a satisfied but contemptuous smile 
relaxed the mouth that was next neighbor to that 
attent ear. 

But the girls were not clairvoyants, and they chat- 
tered on undisturbed. 

“O Sara, I forgot to tell you!’ said Mat, after the 
letter and the mystic ray had been discussed thread- 
bare. “The girls who board at Mrs. Stryker’s say 
that Margaret’s mother is coming next month, to 
stay till vacation. Did you know it > aaa 

“No,” said Sara. “I didn’t know she meant to 
come at all till graduating day ;” and with a sudden 
spasm of regret, Sara thought how utterly she had 
left Margaret lately for Martha Hubbell’s society ; 
but then, how could she help it? 

Mat was her confidential friend, and life was get- 
ting so interesting and so exciting! and Margaret 
wouldn’t take any interest in such affairs; she was 
too cold and too proud. 

Margaret was indeed proud, but not cold. She 
had felt the loss of Sara’s fond, caressing devotion 
very deeply, all the more that she feared that 4oss 
was due to a discovery on Sara’s part which Marga- 
ret, weak in one spot, and fatally weak, had always 
dreaded, for Margaret, too, had a secret. 

But the next morning, Sara waited at the entrance- 
room door for Miss Van Alen, and before that tall 
and quiet young lady could reach the steps, Sara’s 
clinging arms were round her neck, and her pale 
cheek laid against Margaret’s glowing face and 
mouth, 
»| “O Margy! I’m so glad! Your mother is really 
coming, then? I’m just as pleased as I can be; but 





The blooming face paled to absolute darkness as } 
Sara spoke, the beautiful dark eyes gloomed with 
pain, and the round throat quivered as if she were 
trying to master some strong emotion. Sara felt it, 
but laid the struggle and the choking sob to Mar- 
garet’s joy and pride, one striving to overcome the 
other. 

She unlocked her arms and leaned up caressingly 
on Margaret’s shoulder. The elder girl stooped and 
kissed her with hot lips. 

“Thank you!” she whispered, putting her arm 
about Sara’s waist, and drawing her back into the 
room. Sara remembered, weeks after, that this was 
all Margaret had said. ° 

There was a great crowd about the streets in Taun- 
ton the next day. It was election day, when the 
new Governor of the State should enter the capital 
at the head of a procession, and open the sitting of 
the Legislature. May had been propitiously warm, 
so far; and this was the second of the “three hot 
days,” proverbially due in that capricious month, 
Sara wanted to see the procession, and had ar- 
ranged to meet Mat at her old nurse’s house, which 
stood on Main Street, for that purpose, as well as to 
share the traditional election cake Mrs. Emlin al- 
ways made ready for her “little darling” on this day. 
It was warm enough to justify 2 white dress, and 
Sara looked as delicate as a June lily in the soft 
frills and flutings of her spotless lawn. <A wide, 
black lace scarf, and a dark, broad-leafed chip hat, 
garlanded with white brier-roses, completed her 
dress; and as her mother kissed her for good-by, it 
was no wonder that her eyes followed the pretty 
ehild with fond admiration, 

But, before long, it became needful for Sara to 
cross the Main Street to reach Mrs. Emlin’s house. 
There were a great many country wagons, all head- 
ed towards the way by which the procession should } 
arrive. Sara woke up a little to the situation, 

She waited for a break in the passing crowd. At 
last one came, and she darted on to the cross walk, 
was half-way over, when something crashed against 
her shoulder, her head reeled, the ground seemed 
to rise to meet her, she fell insensible. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
A GLANCE AT ST. PETERSBURG 
AND THE CZAR. 
Part II, 





THE CZAR, 


Nothing in the streets of Europe is more enter- 
taining than to stand where the Nevski Prospekt 
opens from Admiralty Place, and look at the pass- 
ers-by. 

Groups come and go, walking, driving, riding, and 
yet, so vast is the square and so broad are the streets, 
that there never appears to be a crowd, 

You notice at once the difference between the cos- 
tumes of the Russians (those who have not copied 
foreign fashions) and that of the people of Western 
Europe; for with the exception of many of the sol- 
diers whose uniform is also an innovation, there are 
no short, close-fitting garments, but all are clad in 
long pelisses or loose tunics, fastened at the waist 
with a belt of leather, or a silken or woollen girdle; 
or else they wear a jacket of sheepskin—a natural 
robe in this frosty clime—with the wool turned in- 
side or outside, according to the temperature of the 
day. 

The skins of these jackets are cured without dye- 
ing; a bright feather-stitch ornaments their seams, 
and when new they are wraps whose tidiness and 
comfort none need disdain. 

High, easy boots are worn, into which the ample 
trowsers are tucked; the hair is long, and parted in 
the middle; the beard is allowed to grow; and on 
the head is a wide cloth cap, or a low hat with a 
narrow brim. 

The feeble children among the lower classes can- 
not bear the inclement climate and the hardships to 
which they are exposed, and two-thirds of thei die 
before they are three years old. 
third are those who are strong and vigorous, and 
who grow up into comely, and many of them into 
handsome men; while their attire is graceful and 
picturesque, giving drapery as well as protection to 
the form. 

But among the Monjiks (peasants) it is pleasanter 
to look at this picturesqueness from a safe distance, 
The same clothes are worn night and day, as long as 
they will hold together, and they become infested— 
especially the sheepskin coats—with vermin which 
breed and thrive in the warm, close atmosphere of 
the cabins, from which, during the protracted win- 








Sara turned the page and found this postscript: 


I never knew it till yesterday.” 





The remaining 





But their persons are not as filthy as would be im- 
agined from such ways of living, for they are all 
accustomed to take an occasional hot vapor bath 
(usually on Saturdays), and a small room for this 
purpose is attached to most of the houses. 
The Church lends its influence in this matter, for 
without a preparatory bath no one can partake of 
the communion; thus you will often see the skin 
and hair and beard clean and neat, while the dress 
is shabby and dirty in the extreme. It is well that 
this custom of bathing prevails, for aside from it 
they do little washing except to lave their hands, 
after the Oriental manner, before eating. 
As to the peasant women, they go about in scanty 
skirts, shapeless jackets of wadded cloth or sheep- 
skin, heavy boots, and thick handkerchiefs tied un- 
der thechin. Iseldom saw a pretty one (the Finnish 
blood which is here largely intermingled with the 
Russian, and which gives a flattened face and dull 
eyes, is more apparent in the women than in the 
men), but perhaps their ugly apparel was quite as 
much at fault as figure and features, 
The lot of these women is hard. Marriage is ar- 
ranged for them by their parents, and is literally a 
bargain, the father paying the young man from fif- 
teen dollars to fifty or more, as he can afford, for his 
daughter’s dowry. The young wife usually goes to 
live in the family of her husband, where she must 
toil from morning till night at the bidding of her 
mother-in-law, and bear, perhaps, the indifference 
and dislike of his brothers and sisters, until she, in 
her turn, comes to middle age, and is head of a 
household, 
The old peasant songs are full of laments over 
such marriages, Here is one translated by Mr. 
Ralston, which shows a maiden’s grief at the pros- 
pect before her: 
“They are making me marry a lout 
With no smail family. 
Oh! oh! oh! oh dear me! 
With a father, and a mother, 
And four brothers, 
And sisters three. 
Oh! oh! oh! oh dear me! 
Says my father-in-law, 
‘Here comes a bear!’ 
Says my mother-in-law, 
‘Here comes a slut!’ 
My sisters-in-law cry, 
‘Here comes a do-nothing!’ 
My brothers-in-law exclaim, 
‘Here comes a mischief-maker.’ 
Oh! oh! oh! oh dear me!” 
And another in which the practice of wife-beating 
is alluded to, and the young bride begs her husband 
to be merciful: 
“Across the stream a plank lay, thin and bending; 
No foot along it passed. 

But I alone, the young one from the hill, 

I went along it with my true love dear, 

And to my love I said:‘O darling, dear, 

Beat not thy wife without a cause, 

But only for good cause beat thou thy wife, 

for a great offence. 
Far away is = father dear, 
nd. faxt still my mother dear; 
= enn army voic™, 

They cannot see my burning tears.’”’ 

Carriages pass swiftly, the wheels often running 

so close to each other it seems certain they must 

clash—small droskies—elegant equipages, with out- 

riders, bearing lovely women robed in the latest 

fancies of Paris, or grave ministers bound on affairs 
of state—and ftroikas, the true Russian turnout, 
where three horses are harnessed abreast, two to 
trot while the third runs at the side, 

“Na pravo!” (to the right!) shout the coachmen, 
warning pedestrians to clear the track, and guiding 
their steeds by the lines rather than by the voice or 
the whip. 

Soldiers are always galloping or marching to and 
fro—carrying orders, hastening to a review, or com- 
ing from or going to some distant military station. 
Many of them are in superb uniforms: of green or 
red bedecked with gold; and these with Cossacks, 
Circassians, Georgions, Tartars, all in their peculiar 
military dress, make a scene as unique as it is bril- 
liant and varied. 

But this activity and splendor are only during the 
residence of the Court; for the Czar is the sun of 
the Russian system, and all things revolve about 
him. In summer when he is at Peterhof or Tsar- 
skor Selo (Czar’s Village), his country palaces near 
St. Petersburg; or when, later, he goes to Yalta in 
the Crimea with the Empress, the city is, compara- 
tively, as dull and still as Washington after the ad- 
journment of Congress. 

Alexander II., Emperor of Russia, is now fifty- 
nine years old, and twenty-two years Emperor. 
Through his father, the imperious Nicholas, he is 
the grandson of the Emperor Paul, who was the 
great-grandson of Peter the Great; and through his 
mother, the graceful Princess Charlotte, of Prussia, 
he is the nephew of the German Emperor William, 
and a lineal descendant of George I. of England. 

He was educated with the greatest care under va- 
rious Russian and German masters; but his most 
honored teacher was the Russian poet, Joukovski. 

Asa young man, Alexander was remarkable for 
the dignity, tact and gentleness which have charac- 
terized his later years. His father took him early 
into his councils, and gave him every possible op- 
portunity for becoming acquainted with government 
affairs; and doubtless long before his accession he 
had planned the emancipation of the serfs. For 
his kind heart must have been often saddened by 
tales of sorrow and oppression, and his clear insight 
discerned that Russia never could develop naturally 
and nobly till all her sons were free. 

The Russian sovereigns, for generations, have 
married into the princely houses of Germany, and 
thither, in 1840, went Alexander (then twenty-two 
years old), ostensibly for the purpose of travel, but 
really to choose a wife. If he married without his 
father’s consent he forfeited the crown, but within 
that royal and ducal circle he could select whom he 








‘ ters, every breath of cold air is excluded, 


pleased. From court to court he journeyed—a 
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stately youth, winning, accomplished, and heir 
ty one-seventh of the globe—putting mahy a 
maiden’s heart in a flutter, and choosing at 
length a girl of seventeen, pleasing rather than 
beautiful—the youngets daughter of the Duke 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. 





RUSSIAN COACHMAN, 


I have been told that he saw her first, quite 
unknown to her, as she was feeding a tame 
fawn in the grounds of her father’s residence, 
and was charmed with her grace and simplicity. 
They were married in April of the next year, 
and as Empress this girl-bride, by her excellent 
virtues, her sympathy with his reforms, and the 
high standard she has given to the Court, has 
proved the wisdom of his choice. They have 
five sons living, and one daughter, the Duchess 
of Edinburgh. 

It was in 1855, during the Crimean War, that 
the sudden death of the Emperor Nicholas 
raised Alexander to the throne, Peace was con- 
cluded during the following year, and a few 
days after its announcement he began to take 
measures looking to the emancipation of the 


WCE bitty yee Qo 
manner of possessing serfs cannot remain un- 
changed. It is better to abolish serfage from 
above than to await the time when it will begin 
to abolish itself from below, I request you, 
gentlemen, to consider how this can be put into 
execution,”’ 





RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


There were great obstacles to overcome. 
Many of the proprietors were unwilling to give 
up what they considered their “‘rights,’’ and the 
most of the serfs were ignorant, and therefore 
sometimes unreasonable in their expectations, 
For five years the question was agitated; but in 
1861 the Emperor put an end to discussions and 
uncertainties by signing the act which gave 
freedom to forty millions of his subjects—over 
twenty millions serfs belonging to the nobles; 
and the remainder peasants on lands pertaining 
to the Crown. The latter acquired their full 
liberty through several separate edicts. 

This vast reform was followed by others only 
less important. 

In the old serf days, not one in fifty of the 
country peasants could read or write; but now 
schools were established throughout the Em- 
pire, bringing education within the reach of the 
lowest. Trial by jury was instituted. 
punishment was abolished. 


Corporal 
Railroads were 








built. Facilities were given to commerce, and 
in every way the true prosperity of the nation 
was sought. And in all these momentous years 
the Emperor has stood at the helm, with wis- 
dom, with patience, with faith, guiding the ship 
of state through the stormy breakers, to the 
desired haven. 

To be Czar of Russia is to be the busiest and 
most hard-working of men. In order to econo- 
mize time, it is said that the Emperor Nicholas 
used regularly to receive a certain minister 
while at his morning toilet; and Alexander IL, 
though less rigid and formal in his habits, must 
have even greater demands upon his attention. 

Now the whole Imperial family are in camp 
with the army confronting Turkey; and of all 
that eager, toiling multitude, not one is more 
alert or more ceaselessly active than the Czar 
himself. It cannot be that he loves war. It 
cannot be that he does not deplore the suffering 
and destruction which accompany his march. 
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But while it is true that his will commands 
Russia, it is also true that behind him there are 
forces mightier than he—forces as old as the na- 
tion, and as deep as the instincts of the race— 
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from centuries of conflict with Moslem hordes 
along their borders; religious reverence for Con- 
stantinople as the city from whence they re- 
ceived their Christian faith, and the natural 
desire to go unwatched and unrestrained to the 
Mediterranean. 

The present war may not give Constantinople 
to the Czar; but so surely as the Empire remains 
what it is, the day is not far distant when it will 
be his own. EpNA DEAN PROcTOR. 





—— 
THE CRUELTIES OF THE WAR. 


Whenever a great war arises, and the combat 
between the opposing armies thickens and be- 
comes more intense, charges of cruelty, outrage 
and atrocity are almost invariably made by 
each combatant against the other. This was 
the case in our own civil war; and in the war 
between France and Prussia in 1870, short as it 
was, we had tales of cruelty and inhumanity, 
many of which, at least, are now known to 
have been exaggerated or wholly false. 

The same bitter complaints have been con- 
stantly repeated almost from the beginning of 
the present contest between the Russians and 
the Turks. 





Terrible stories have come to us of 
outrages committed on one side by the Circas- 
sions and the Bashi Bazouks, and on the other 
by the not less savage Cossacks. Indeed, acts 
are said to have been committed, of which we 
never heard a hint during the other wars that 
have been mentioned. 

Not only do we hear of villages burned and 
the villagers, men, women and children, driven 
foodless and homeless out into an open country 
or into the mountains, in the midst of districts 
where battle is raging; not only of fields laid 
waste, of towns destroyed by ruthless bombard- 
ment; of flags of truce fired upon; these are hor- 
rors which war always brings in its lurid train. 

Far worse than these are the enormities 
which it is much to be feared have darkened 
even the tragedy of war in Bulgaria and Ru- 
melia. We are told horrible stories of the 
ruthless massacre of old men, women and chil- 
dren; of young girls shot down without warn- 
ing, of innocent babes tossed on bayonets, of 
mothers compelled to witness the murder of 
their children, of fathers forced to stand help- 
less by and see their families sacrificed to the 
passion and fury of savage soldiers; of num- 





bers of people driven into barns and there 
burned alive; of suffering wounded men tor- 
tured and mutilated as they lie on the battle- 
field; of rows of prisoners of war taken out 
morning after morning and shot down by pla- 
toons of soldiers, in defiance not only of hu- 
manity, but of every rule and custom of war. 

We may believe that many of these reports 
are highly colored, and many of them have 
existed only in the heated imagination of the 
combatants; yet that they have in some in- 
stances taken place is too well proved to ad- 
mit of a doubt. Nor is it possible to question 
that both sides have been guilty of shocking 
cruelty and barbarism. There is as much 
proof against the one as against the other. 

The truth is that neither the Russians nor the 
Turks are sutticiently civilized to have learned 
how to wage war with the least violation of 
humanity, the least destruction and sacrifice of 
the innocent and the defenceless, The old Asi- 
atic and Moslem ferocity still breaks out in the 
Turk and the Circassian. The Tartar blood of 
the Cossack and the Muscovite still boils, in 
conflict, with savage and remorseless heat, 

It seems certain that the worst cruelties 
which have been committed have been those 
which the Bulgarians and the Turks have 
visited upon each other. As soon as a Russian 
army has occupied a Bulgarian district, the 
natives have risen remorselessly upon their 
Turkish neighbors, and have carried fire and 
massacre into their households. When the 
Turks have regained the district, they have re- 
taliated on the Bulgarians with equal ferocity. 

Thus the present conflict exhibits to us the 
horrors of war in all their ghastliness and in- 
tensity. It shows us how utterly savage the 
instincts of men are when unrestrained by the 
influences of civilization. 


LIFE THOUGHTS. 


THE AUTUMN CALM. 
It is a most delicious calm 
That resteth everywhere; 
The holiness of soul-sung psalm, 
Of felt but voiceless prayer! 
With hearts too full to speak their bliss 
God’s creatures silent are. 





They silent are; but not the less 
In this most tranquil hour 
Of deep unbroken dreaminess 








They own that love and power, 
Which. lita tha antes ae 
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Whence winds to every inlet come, ‘ 
With balmiest scent. 
And tenderest whispers thence we hpar 
From those who lately sailed across. 
They love us still, since Heaven is near 
Death is not loss. 
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ENGLISH ETIQUETTE. 

It is said that when Gen. Grant was in Lon- 
don recently, and went to dinner at the Prince 
of Wales’s, he was obliged to go out to the ta- 
ble behind the titled nobility. English eti- 
quette, it is declared, requires that an untitled 
foreigner, however eminent, should give prece- 
dence, as it is called, to Englishmen of rank. 

Whether this is true or not, it is certain that 
etiquette is carried to a great extreme in Eng- 
land, as in other European countries. The 
structure of society is such that men and wom- 
en of rank think it of importance that they 
should be formally honored wherever they may 
be, not only before those who are without rank 
but those persons who hold a rank inferior to 
their own. 

This etiquette runs through nearly all phases 
and even nearly all grades of English society; 
in the private mansion, in receptions at court, 
in the army and navy, in official and diplomatic 
circles, and also to some extent among the mer- 
cantile and middle classes. 

At a dinner-party, for instance, the hostess on 
repairing to the table always claims the arm of 
the guest highest in rank present. A member 
of the royal family always comes first; then a 
duke, a marquis, an earl and so on, The rest 
of the guests go out in the order of their rank, 
the one of the lowest rank going out last. 

This rigid rule is, however, sometimes relaxed 
in favor of a guest in whose special honor the 
dinner may be given. In such cases the hostess 
leads this guest out, even before persons of a 
higher rank than himself; and however it may 
hav® been at the Prince of Wales’s, it is 
probable that Gen. Grant was usually accorded 
this honor when he went as the guest of an 
English house. 

There is an official table which decides the 
precedence of each of the royal family, the 
nobility and the great officers of state; and this 
table determines how the company shall be 
placed on all public occasions, and in what 
order they shall walk or drive in processions 
and stage pageants. 

According to this “table of precedence,”’ the 











sovereign comes first; then all her sons jy 
order of birth; then all her daughters in the 
same order; then her grand-children in the 
same order; finally her uncles, aunts and cous- 
ins. After the royal family the Archbishop of 
Canterbury holds the highest rank of prece- 
dence; then the Lord High Chancellor; then the 
Archbishop of York; then dukes, then mar- 
quises and so on. Etiquette enjoins many for- 
mal customs on the great. It requires, for 
example, that no one shall sit in presence of 
the Queen while she is standing, or remain 
covered where she is. There is only one excep- 
tion to the latter rule. There is an Irish lord 
who, because of some deed of an ancestor call- 
ing forth royal gratitude, inherits the privilege 
to keep his hat on in presence of royalty, 

No one, also, must address the Queen until 
she speaks to him or her first. 

A lady of rank who goes shopping in London, 
will never allow herself to be seen carrying a 
parcel from the shop to her carriage. This is 
always done by the shopkeeper, who crosses the 
pavement, head bare, and deposits the parcel. 
No lady of rank carries her prayer-book to 
church. Her footman goes before her with it, 
and opens and closes the pew door. 

These are but examples of the minute things 
in which etiquette imposes its law. A breach 
of any of the rules of etiquette, a forgetfulness 
what to wear or how to act at the proper mo- 
ment, is regarded by English society as a very 
grave offence. 

So despotic are the laws of etiquette in high 
European society that often the peace of nations 
has been imperiled by a neglect to treat a 
prince, a nobleman or an ambassador with the 
required formality. There was serious trouble 
in the English royal family when the Duchess 
of Edinburg, the daughter of the Czar, went to 
live among them, and insisted on “‘taking prece- 
dence”’ of the Princess of Wales. According 
to the English rule of etiquette she was obliged 
to do so; but she insisted that the daughter of 
a Russian Emperor ought to walk before the 
daughter of a King of Denmark. 

An amusing story is told of a certain King of 
Spain, who was one day discovered by somebody 
to be on fire. This somebody had no right to 
touch the King. So he hastened to the cham- 


was to take care of the royal person. While 
these formalities of etiquette were being gone 
through with, however, the poor King bunred 
up. 
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RAILROAD GAUGE. 


Very much the greater part of the railroad system 
of this country is of what is known as the “standard 
gauge,”’—that is, the distance between the rails is 
four feet eight and one-half inches, It has never 
been understood how this particular gauge hap- 
pened to be first adopted, though several accounts 
have been given. 

Besides this gauge there is the “broad gauge” of 
five feet six inches, and of late there have beena 
number of roads built which have a distance of 
three feet, or even less, between the rails. 

The broad gauge has been going out of fashion 
lately, and the Erie Railway, with its connections, 
is the only important line that still maintains it. 
The Grand Trunk, which reaches from Portland, 
Me., to Detroit, through Canada, has abandoned it; 
and only last month, the whole system of railroads 
in Maine, east of Bangor, with a part of the New 
Brunswick roads, narrowed the gauge down to the 
standard. 

A great deal has been written in favor of the nar- 
row gauge, of about three feet, as being cheaper 
both to build and torun. The claim for it has been 
strenuously denied, but it is a question for experts, 
and one not to be discussed here. But as the con- 
venience of connection between roads, and of run- 
ning the cars of one line upon the rails of another, 
is of great value, it is not likely that any very long 
lines of road will be constructed hereafter upon any 
but the standard gauge. 
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SPECIALTY. 


“Aim at specialty in business,” said a successful 
merchant toa young man. “Most people succeed, 
not by doing many things as well as others, but some 
one thing better than others.” 

The remark is suggestive andtrue. Success comes 
through a reputation for superiority in some one 
thing. An expert diamond-setter will receive better 
payment than an artisan skilled in many branches of 
the trade; and the same principle is true in business, 
mechanics, and all the arts. 

Learn many things, but make all acquirements 
contribute to one thing. There is a special line of 
success in every calling, and every life has a special 
work to do. 

“You receive a fortune,”’ said one to a great Eng- 
lish author, “for a piece of work that it hardly takes 
you a dozen days to do.” 

“Yes,” replied the writer; “but it has cost me & 
dozen years of special training to be able to do this 
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work ina dozen days; and I receive a fortune be- 
cause BO Oe else has this special training, and can 
do the work so perfectly.” 
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CHARLES O’CONOR’S SUCCESS. 

The life of Charles O’Conor, the eminent lawyer, 
shows what diligence and perseverance will accom- 
plish. 

When but eight years old, he was an office-boy and 
anewspaper-carrier. His father published a weekly 
newspaper, and Charles, besides attending in the 
office, delivered the journal to its subscribers in 
New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City. He used a 
skiff to cross the rivers, and frequently would be 
out all Saturday night, serving his route. It is said 
that he never missed a subscriber. 

When seventeen years old, he entered a lawyer’s 
ofice as an errand-boy. He borrowed law-books, 
took them home, and read them, by the light of a 
tallow-candle, far into the night. Several lawyers, 
noticing the boy’s industry, aided him in his studies, 


her that “‘she thought Mrs. Hayes exerted a pleasing 
aud benign influence upon the society of W 
ton, her manners were so charming and her conver- 
sation so agreeable.” 
for the thought that “the first lady in the 
the lad 
is a real lady, in the fullest sense of the term, is an 
agreeable one; for, alas, this has not always been 
the case. 


three per cent. a month, even, in order to get out of 
a “tight place.” 
who found himself in need of $100,000, for which he 


ceived aid, but he was also taught a lesson. 





When he was twenty-four years old, he was ad- 


mitted to the bar, and even then it was said that | 
young O’Conor’s legal opinion was worth more than | He knew that his business would warrant the inter- 
that of many other lawyers. | 

But success comes slowly to a young lawyer, and | 


it was not until his thirtieth year that clients recog- 
nized the legal learning and skill of young O’Conor. 
He was very poor, but industry and ability were his 
capital. He worked hard at the smallest case, never 
slighting any trust, and in time secured the reputa- 
tion of a man who would do his best for those em- 
ploying him, To this conscientiousness and industry 
he owed his success. 
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“SHAM-SHAM” BUTTER. 

A correspondent, referring to a recent article pub- 
lished in the Companion on “Sham Butter,” says 
that a shrewd Yankee has improved on the “oleo- 
margarin’’ we noticed. He had for some time mixed 
starch with June butter, and sold the mixture for 
au“A. No 1’’ article. But when he heard of “oleo- 
margarin,” he immediately saw in it an increase of 
profits. He buys the “sham butter,’ mixes it with 
starch —he has invented a machine for grinding 
them together—and sells the compound for pure 
butter. Our correspondent suggests that an appro- 
priate name for the article would be “sham-sham 
butter.” 

AN EXPRESSIVE EPITAPH, 

Near the garden of the English residence at Luck- 
now, India, is the tomb of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
He was one of the four thousand brave defenders 
who for three months held the garden and the house 
against twenty thousand Indian mutineers. He died 
of wounds received froma shell. On the tomb is 
this simple inscription: : 

“Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his 
duty.” 

Very simple, but how grandly expressive of char- 
acter! 


PICTURESQUENESS IN LANGUAGE, 

Oriental languages are picturesque. Their words 
describe appearances, 

For instance, the Malays, who have been obliged 
to invent words for many new things which Euro- 
peans have introduced, call ice “stone water,” and 
the telegraph “the speaking rope.”” The sun they 
call the “eye of day.” 

The Germans have a similar element of pictur- 
esqueness in their language. <A telescope is a “‘far- 
seer,” and a thimble “a finger-hat.” 
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MR. LOWELL’S POEM REJECTED. 
The best of workmen cannot afways please and 
satisfy. Any new-fledged poet or writer who feels 
like committing hari-kari, because the editor re- 
turned his manuscript, should read this and think 
how foolish he is: 


A Boston gentleman of some literary pretensions 
recently told an acquaintance in this city the follow- 
ing story, illustrative of the alleged discrimination 
of magazine editors in favor of contributors of note, 
and vice versa: 

He was discoursing, some months since, he said, 
to the poet Lowell on this topic, and insisted that 
contributions to magazines were not published for 
their merit, but only when they were from friends 
of the editor, or were the productions of famous 
pens. Lowell, on the contrary, maintained that 
magazine, like newspaper editors, were no respect- 
ers of persons, and that they were entirely impartial 
in their choice of contributions. To prove his case, 
he wrote a short poem, on which, it is to be pre- 
sumed, he bestowed more than usual pains, which 
his friend sent to a prominent Boston magazine as 
= own. It was returned as unworthy of publica- 

n. 
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MRS, GRANT AND MRS, HAYES. 


A Washington letter-writer tells a pleasant story 
about Mrs. Grant, and compliments Mrs. Hayes: 


George Joyce, of Unadilla, N. Y., a soldier who 
served honorably during the war, acted, during a 
Portion of President Grant’s first term, as a door- 
keeper at the Capitol. About three anda half years 
ago, he returned to Unadilla, sick with consumption. 
Mrs. Grant accidentally heard of his illness, and 
straightway sent him a check for one hundred dol- 
ars. This was repeated every month, fourteen in 
all, till he died. The charity was so quietly be- 
stowed that few persons in Unadilla knew of it until 
now, when the story appears in print. 

® seem, in these later days, to be fortunate in 
our Presidents’ wives. Of Mrs. Hayes, as of Mrs, 
Grant, only the most agreeable reports are made. 
She won many friends during her trip through New 

“ngland by her quiet, ladylike ways; and for unos- 
tentatious charity and kindness, she, too, bears an 
enviable reputation, 

Mrs. Secretary Thompson has just been saying of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ashing- 
All this is pleasing to hear, 


and,”’ as 
of the White House has come to be called, 


— 
A LESSON IN BUSINESS, 
Merchants sometimes pay a high rate of interest, 





A young merchant of New York, 


was willing to pay a high rate of interest, called on 
Mr. James G. King, a banker, for the loan. He re- 
Said 
Mr. King,— 


“Look ye, L., you have paid as high as three per 
cent. a month for the use of money!’ 

“Yes,” replied the applicant, a little warmly, “and 
I am ready to do it again. My business will warrant 


it. 

Mr. King shook his head. No business in the 
world, he declared, could warrant such a thing. 
But the younger man was headstrong and positive. 


est mentioned forthe accommodation required. 

“Well,—now look here L.,—I happen to have a 
hundred thousand in the bank which I can spare; 
but I don’t want to take it out for ashorttime. If 
you will take it for three years, at three per cent. a 
month, it is yours. Make your note for the hundred 
thousand, payable in three years after date, at that 
rate of interest, and I will discount it for you at 
once, saying nothing about security.” 
The young merchant was «delighted. As soon as 
he could believe that King was in earnest, he took a 
blank form and made the note. 

“Now let us reckon the discount,” said the older 
merchant, 

He figured a few moments, and then looking up 
with a smile, he said,— 
“L., you owe me eight thousand dollars!” 
The young man thought at first his friend was jok- 
ing; but when he came to look at the figures, he 
found it too true. 
$100,000, at three per cent. a month, would be 
thirty-six per cent. a year—$36,000—and for the 
three years, $108,000! 
“Well, L., what do you think of a business con- 
ducted upon such a basis? Now, look ye,”’"— 
Mr. King then told the young man just what he 
would do, on the condition, however, that he would 
turn over a new leaf in his business. L. saw the 
brink upon which he had stood, and, with his 
friend’s generous assistance, he backed away from it. 

——— +0 - 
THE GRAVEYARD FENCE. 

Judge Jerry Smith, of Peterboro’, N. H., was not- 
ed for having the right word for the right place. A 
correspondent of the Boston Journal tells how the 
judge once settled a vexed question in ‘“town- 
, 


meetin’. 
At one time, more than a half-century ago, the 


yard. The controversy ran high among the towns- 
people, notwithstanding it was so grave a subject, 
and the more they talked, the farther away were they 
from a decision. One wanted a tall fence, six feet 
high, to keep out intruders; another thought a low 
one would answer the same purpose; a third advo- 
cated a stone wall, and a fourth expressed himself to 
the effect that a pretty rail fence was all that was 
necessary. Thuspartyspiritran high. Atthis junc- 
ture, up spoke Judge “Jerry,” and in his convinc- 
ing way, delivered himself thus: 

“To my mind, and I have given the subject some 
thought during this animated discussion, it makes 
little difference what kind of a fence we put around 
the graveyard, for those that are inside can’t get out 
if they want to, and those that are outside don’t 
seem to have any great desire to get in!” 

Lo, the thing was settled in a twinkling, and the 
same unpretending stone wall that was placed round 
it then is round it still. 
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THE MAN WHO WAS BRANDED. 


“The man with the branded hand,” whom Whit- 
tier immortalized in his poem, Capt. Jonathan 
Walker, is living in a small tenement on the shore 
of Black Lake, in Muskegon County, Michigan. He 
is 79 years of age, has a large family, and is in ex- 
treme poverty. He lately rehearsed to a newspaper 
man the once familiar story of the branding of the 
letters S. S.—for slave-stealer—in the palm of his 
right hand. He lived at Pensacola, and going there 
in 1844 with his own vessel, he undertook to assist 
some discontented slaves to escape to the Bahamas, 
He was captured in the gulf stream and taken back, 
and after trial and conviction was condemned to 
stand in the pillory for one hour, to be branded in 
the hand, to be imprisoned for fifteen days, then to 
be fined $150 and kept in jail till it was paid. The 
sentence was rigorously carried out, and he owed 
his final release to friends from Massachusetts who 
paid his fine. 


Readers of Whittier will recall his ringing tribute 
to the old 


“Brave seaman, with thy thoughtful brow and gray, 
And the old heroic spirit of our earlier, better day. 

* . 7 * * * * * 
That brand is brightest honor! Than its traces never yet 
Upon old armorial patchments was a prouder blazon set; 
And thy unborn generations, as they tread our rocky 

stran 
Shall tell with pride the story of their father’s BRANDED 

HAND.” 

——_+oo 
OATMEAL AS FOOD. 


In Scotland and in the North of England oatmeal 
is the staple food of both the laboring and the well- 
to-do classes. A writer in an English paper urges 


question arose as to a fence round the old grave-_, 
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night and morning, and this, with a daily mid-day 
meal of meat, enabled her to perform her duties 
with ease. 





OPINIONS ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. 


The cool, overpowering self-complacency which 
distinguishes certain people is well set forth by Mr. 
James T, Fields in these two anecdotes: 


Some one present then told us of a pretentious 
woman, who was once heard to say, at *3 din- 
ner-table, that she had “never read Shakespeare's 
works herself, but had always entertained the high- 
est opinion of him as a man.” 
This last recital called out Mr. W., who convulsed 
our little — by relating this comical story of 
venerable Mr, » who believes unqualifiedly in 
Boston as not the hub only, but the forward wheels 
also, of the universe. 
The excellent old gentleman, having confessed to 
L. G. that he had never found time during his busy 
life to read the “immortal plays,” was advised to do 
so during the winter then approaching. In the 
spring, G. called on the pore lls vg citizen, and casu- 
ally asked if he had read any of the plays during the 
season just passed. ‘Yes,’’ he replied, he had read 
them all. 
“Do you like them?” ventured G., feeling his way 
anxiously to an opinion. : 
“Like them!” replied the old man, with effusive 
ardor; “that is not the word, sir! They are glori- 
ous, sir, far beyond my expectation, sir! There are 
not twenty men in Boston, sir, who could have writ- 
ten those plays!’ 

a 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S WIT, 


Daniel Webster gave a reception to some Western 
lawyers one evening, shortly after the accession of 
President Tyler and the dissolution of President 
Harrison’s Cabinet. Among those present was a 
bashful gentleman by the name of Leonard. He 
was presented, made his compliments to host and 
hostess, and to get out of harm’s way made for one 
of those nonsensical little gilt and satin chairs 
which are not made to be sat in, but which adorn 
all drawing-rooms. To make things dead sure, 
Leonard tilted his chair backward, and down it 
went, smashed, crackling in a crowded drawing- 
room, and of course Leonard the unfortunate was 
also Leonard the observed. Webster rushed to the 
wreck of the “Buckey,’’ extended both hands to 
him, and hauling him up said: “Why, Mr. Leon- 
ard, you ought to know that no cabinet-work will 
hold together here.” There was a general laugh, 
and Leonard did not again try satin chairs that were 
not made to be sat in. 
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CONSTANT PRACTICE, 
Eternal vigilance is said to be the price of liberty ; 
and an eminent pianist finds that constant practice 
is the price of musical success: 
Dr. Hans von Bulow is reported to have said: 
“If I stop practice for one day I notice it in my 


playing; if I stop two days my friends notice it; if 
I stop three days the public notices it.” 





COMPANION: 
Autograph Album. 


The collecting of autographs is a charming custom, 
and one that is gaining in favor every year. To meet the 
popular demand we have recently published the Com- 
panion Autograph Album, which is unique in style and 
idea. 

It has embossed gilt covers, round corners, and gilt 
edges. Fac-simile Autographs of Whittier, Longfellow 
and Bryant are embossed in gilt on the cover. 

In addition to the large number of blank pages for the 
collection of autographs, there are thirty-two fac-similes 
and sentiments, See advertisement in last week’s issue. 

Size of this Album is 43;x7 inches, and contains 128 
pages,—bound in cloth,—has round corners and isa very 
attractive ornament for a table. Price by mail, post- 
paid, only $1. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youtn’s COMPANION OFFICE, Boston, Mass. 





SOMETHING NEW. 
Spatter-Painting Casket. 
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its more general use as a means of producing a 
stronger and healthier race of men and women. 
He thus extols its virtues: 


For the past forty years I have made my break- 
fast of a pint of oatmeal porridge, with very rare 
exceptions, and nothing else, fasting for four hours 
afterwards. If, however, I take any other form of 
breakfast I find myself very hungry before the 
next meal, which is never the case when I have had 
my porridge. 

A few years ago I had a Devonshire girl living 
with me asaservant. The girl was willing enough 





The beautiful art of Spatter-Painting is easily learned 
With it the most delicate representations of Leaves, Ferns, 
Grasses, Butterflies, &c., are produced upon plane sur- 
faces, either of wood, stone or paper. The Casket con- 
tains 1 Stencil Brush, 1 Spatter Sieve, 1 Cake Sepia, 1 
piece India Ink, 1 fine Brush and full Instructions. We 
offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, 
for $1. 





to work but had not the stamina to perform it. 
This I found on questioning her arose from the de- 
ficient and ill-advised diet on which she had been 








reared. She shortly began to take her porridge 





PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 


JOLLY GOOD TIMES. 

Do you love children? What a foolish question! of 
course you do, and so does everybody. This book, then, 
will afford you an infinite fund of amusement. In it you 
will live over again your own life, and you will laugh and 
cry by turns at the recollection of Jolly Good Times 
which were once yours. Paper covers, 50 cents. Sold by 
all Booksellers and Newsdealers and on all trains. Mail’d, 
post-paid, by the publishers, RoBERTs Bros., Boston. 


POMONA NURSER MILLIONS OF 
e Trees and Plants, 
Best Strawberries 9 inches around. Ten acres Rasp- 
berries yielded #4,338. Send for Catalogue free. 
YEARS AMONG SMALL FRUITS. 
Telling What and Howto Plant. ///us- 
trated, Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents, or free to every 
purchaser. WM. PARRY. Cinnaminson, N. J. 





Saving Labor, Clean: 
heapness, voogpasee 
Prop’rs, Canton, Masa. 


ORRENTO WOO 


For Bracket and Fret-Sawing. <A full assortment of all 
kinds. Prices low, _Price-list free. 

CLARK & SMITH, 

Cor, Beverly and Travers Streets, Boston, Mass. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SALE; 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
Cc. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying bill. 
Send stamp for cireular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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000 DECALCOMANIE 


for 25 cts, Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts. EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
for25 cts, 25superb25ets. 2 Floral Surprises, 25 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25worth for $1 00. 

Wa trace Pue ps & Co. Box 47, Chicago, 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial, 
4 Ask for it and see that you get it. 











teemed by the taste- 

ful and refined as the 

area guarantee of su- 
S O A. PF - perigr and uniform 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


most delicate and re- 
cherche of perfumes- 

FOR AMATEURS. 
An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 


? 904 | CASHMERE BOUQUET 
COLGATE _ Suniversally es- 
Cashmere 

B t Tue Bane ana we 

mark o Solgate & 

ouque Co. on each rackage 

Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest catalogue and price 
i GEO. W. READ & Co., s 

186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 





BOYS .=2¢ MEN, LOOK ! 


FAVORITE 
Self-Ink’g Press$16 
Presses @3 to RISO, Send 
10c. for 135 Page Book 
Presses, Type, &c., Mustra- 
ted and worth $1. 
GORHAM & CO. 

Boston, Mass. 
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mail one and one-half dozen of the 
WE Wi most beautiful new Chromos,in French 
oil color, ever seen, for $1. They are mounted in &x10 
black enamel and gold mats, oval opening, and outsell 
anything now before the public. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Two samples for 25 cts., or six for 50 cts. Send 10 cts. for 
grand illustrated catalogue with chromo of Moonlight on 
the Rhine, or 20 cts. for two Landscapes and Calla. Lillies 
on black ground. J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington 


Street, Boston, Mass., Headquar- 
ters for Chromos, Engravingsand A FORTUN é 
Art Works. s sees ty] 


AGREAT OFFER TO BOYS! 


Nin return for a small service which every Boy can render us in 
UNE HOUR, AND WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INCONVENIENCE OR EX~ 
PENSE, we will give a complete PRINTING PRESS and OUTFIT 
of TYPE, &c., all ready for work. This isa rare chance for every 
boy to obtain a prize which will benefit him cocaine morally 
and financially. Send stamp for full particulars with illustrated 
description of Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, &c, No 
VOSTAL CARDS NOTICED. Boys, ae this and you will _not 
regret it. Address, ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 130 Ful 
ton Street, New York, (Established, 1860.) 
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Miniature Theatricals for Young People. 
Complete play consisting of 16 sheets of characters, scenes, 
side wings, &c., with dialogue and full directions for per- 
forming. Price 50 cts., beautifully colored or sibadeat yl on 
card, $1. Sent, post free, by the sole agent for New 
England States, F. TRIFET, 61 Court Street, Boston, 
Mass., dealer in all kinds of Foreign and American 
stamps. Catalogues, 92 pages, 530 illustrations, 25 cts. ; 60 
varieties foreign stamps, 28 cts.; 500 ditto, $506. All col- 
lectors should send 3c stamp for a specimen copy of the 
Monthly Stamp Circular, 50 cts. a year. 


A GREAT OFFER 1) We will during 
sathese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Installe 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered, WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 123 
do $160 not usedayear. “2°? Stop Organs 
4Stops $58. 7 Stops 86S. 8 Stops $75.10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops6100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers. 
Ministers,Churches,eic, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 








Boston, Mass. 


Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥ 














For the Companion. 
AN OREGON BAY. 


‘ 
Tn the beginning—aye, before 
The six-day’s labors were well o’er, 
Yea, while the world lay incomplete, 
Or God had opened quite the door 

Of this strange land for strong 
There lay against the westmost 
One weird-wild land of mystery. 






A far, white wall, like fallen moon,) 

Girt ont the world, The forest lay 

So deep you searcely saw the day, 

Save in the high held middle noon: 

It liy a landof sleep and dreams, 

And clouds crew through like shoreless streams, 
That stretch to where no man may say. 


Men reached it only from the sea, 

Iby black-built ships, that seemed to creep 
Along the shore suspiciously, 

Like unnamed monsters of the deep, 

That ever wake, yet seem to sleep. 

It was the weirdest land, T ween, 

That mortal man has ever seen: 


A dim, dark land of bird and beast, 
Slack, shauey beasts with cloven claw; 
A land that searce Knew prayer or priest, 

Or law of man, or Nature's law, 

Or aught that good men ever saw; 
Where no fixed wall drew sharp dispute 
*Twixt savage man snd silent brute, 


It hath a history most fit 

For canning hand to fashion on, 
Nochronicler hath mentioned it; 

No buecaneer set foot upon, 

*Tis of a wild and outlawed Don; 

A cruel man, with pirate’s gold 

That loaded down his deep ship’s hold, 


A deep ship’s hold of plundered gold! 
The golden cruise, the golden cross, 
From many a church of Mexico, 

From Panama’s mad overthrow, 

From many @ ransomed city’s loss, 
From many a foeman staunch and bold, 
And many a foeman stark and cold, 


He fled with prices on his head; 

He found this wild, weird land. He drew! 
lis ship toshore, His ruthless crew, 
Like Romulus, sought out and wed, 

The half-wild woman, that had fled, 

And in their bloody forays bore 

Red tirebrands about the shore. 


The red men rose at night. 
A firm, untlinehin 
They swept, as sweeps some fateful sea, 
O’er land of sand and level shore, 

And howls in far flerce agony, 

The red men swept that deep, dark shore 
As threshers sweep a threshing-floor, 


They came, 
g¢ wallof flame; 








And vet beside the old Don's door 


Was burrowed Tromt the stous sup > susy 
And borne in many a slim canoe, 
To where? The gray priest only knew, 


Revenge at last came like a tide, 

’Twas sweeping, deep and terrible; 

The Saxon found the land and came 
‘To take possession in Christ’s name, 
For every white man that had died 

[I think a thousand red men fell; 

sentle custom; and the land 

y lifeless, as some burned-out brand, 





Steel struck to flint, and fire flew 
For days; then all was dark as night, 
Che Saxon’s steel was strong and bright, 
The red man’s flint was broken quite. 
Now plough-shares plough the fragments through, 
‘They throw a thousand flints to light, 
And that is all that’s left to you. 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 
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For the Companion, 
THE CLERK’S LEISURE HOURS. 


The forming of character of the young man 
in the city goes on chiefly in his spare or leisure 
hours. He whose leisure is occupied in the 
pursuit of some object that calls into exercise 
the best ‘qualities of the mind and heart, is 
usually safe, 

Such occupation does not come through light 
and frivolous amusements, however innocent 
they may be in themselves. The young man 
who comes to the city must have different men- 
tal food. Right occupation of his leisure will 
not only put him in armor against temptation 
from without, but will prove in the end the sur- 
est means of bringing him into congenial and 
safe society. 

Every young man has some special mental 
endowment, some governing taste, some ambi- 
tion to acquire some art, that rises above all 
others, Each one has tastes in harmony with 
his life. With one it may be music; with an- 
other art; with another language or literature; 
with another invention; with another a knowl- 
edge of the exact sciences. The city will en- 
able him to cultivate any proper and congenial 
taste at an expense which is really trifling. 
The libraries offer him their wealth of litera- 
ture; the ornamental and mechanical arts their 
most inspiring models; the evening schools and 
lecture-rooms their courses of special training, 
and each will open the door to congenial society, 
and to amusements that elevate while they en- 
tertain, The study that interests him will keep 
his motive power right, and will lift him to a 
higher level, and prove an element of growth 
which nothing can dwarf or take away, 

Phese intellectual acquirements will prove 


the beginning of those golden opportunities in 
the future which men call luck, but which are 
really but the result of antecedent events. Let 
us make this plain. 

Two brothers some years ago entered a whole- 
| sale store in Boston. The one was studious in 
his leisure and made a conscientious use of his 
time. He attended the free courses of lectures 
at the Lowell Institute, and acquired a consider- 
able knowledge of both French and German at 
the free evening classes at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and Christian Union. 
The other passed his leisure chiefly in the soci- 
ety of some well-to-do friends, whose SJavorite 
evening amusements were euchre and whist. 

In a few years their employer wished to send 
a young man abroad on some business, to re- 
main a year in Paris. “I will send <A.,”" he 
said; ‘he knows something of French, and has 
the larger intelligence and more solid habits.” 
The younger brother was accustomed to speak 
of A.’s preferment as a piece of good “luck,” 
and to say, in a droll way, “that his dish was 
always bottom side up when it rained pudding.” 
Luck had nothing to do with it; it was the 
force of antecedent events; it was law—just 
and equal law. 

This young man’s residence in Paris became 
a second source of culture, He made the most 
of it. He is now a United States Consul at a 
foreign port, and a brilliant writer for the best 
magazines. His brother is still a clerk at less 
than $800 a year. 

Hungering and thirsting for knowledge, and 
restless for some opportunity toadvance the ideas 
and discoveries that haunted his mind like wak- 
ing dreams, young Columbus stood at the door of 
an old Spanish convent, and asked the prior for 
a drink of water. The hot sun was above them 
and they stopped to talk in the shade, The 
vast learning and acquirements of Columbus 
won the admiration of the prior. He resoived 
to introduce this wayside philosopher to men of 
rank and learning. In that unrecognized mo- 
ment of destiny there was given to Castile and 
Aragon a new world. Good fortune was it that 
brought about that meeting in the shadow of 
the old convent? Perhaps; but if at that mo- 
ment the mind of Columbus had been less rich- 
ly stored than it was with the fruits of patient 
study, the flag of Spain might never have been 





SHA-VOANKAING LIN MURUCOUU. 


To the genuine lover of tea even the slightest 
addition of cream and sugar is objectionable. 
He loves it for its delicate flavor and, like the 
Chinese and Japanese, drinks it without any 
“trimmings.’”’ 

In Morocco the method of tea-drinking is 
peculiar. A traveller thus describes it: 


The tea is washed before it is infused, anda 
great quantity of sugar is put into the teapot. 
It is, in fact, a syrup, and it might be supposed 
that people so particular about flavors as are the 
Moors, would find such excessive sweetness ob- 
jectionable. Yet, what is more extraordinary 
still, they endeavor, apparently, to suppress the 
delicate tea-flavor altogether. 

There is a regular course of tea, impregnated 
with different flavors, which are all more or less 
disagreeable to the novice. The order of these 
}may vary; but from the numerous opportuni- 

ties we had of judging, the following seemed 
the rule in ‘‘the best circles’’ : 

First there was a round of plain green tea 
with no addition but sugar. Milk or cream 
was never used, Then came a second course, 
in which spearment was infused, a horrible com- 
pound. Third, an infusion of tea with worm- 
wood, not quite so objectionable. Fourth, one 
flavored with lemon verbena. Fifth, one with 
citron. Sixth, and more rarely, as being an ex- 
pensive luxury and intended as a great compli- 
ment, tea with a little ambergris scraped into 
it, and which could be seen floating like grease 
on the surface. Of this the flavor, if peculiar, 
was not disagreeable. Each course of tea was 
taken while very warm and with a loud smack- 
ing noise of the lips; nothing meanwhile was 
eaten. 


> 


A MODERN EVANGELINE. 
The story of Evangeline, so touchingly told by 
Longfellow, is repeated in the experience of a 
| French girl, a resident of Marseilles: 





She was engaged to a sailor, to whom she was 
to be married on his return from a voyage to 
New York. He did not return, and after a year 
she got a berth as stewardess’ assistant on one 
of the Havre steamers, to come here in search of 
him. On the passage, a rich American lady be- 
came interested in her story, and resolved to 
help her to find out her lover. In New York, 
she learned that he had gone to Canada, 

For months ske travelled about the Dominion, 
sometimes close on his track, and again losing 
every clew to his whereabouts. She returned to 
New York, and one day, while standing at a 
Broadway crossing, waiting her turn to get 
across, she saw the object of her long search on 
the other side. 

She shrieked his name and ran out into the 
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strect, but a policeman caught her and saved | tering-places. 
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her from the wheels of the string of vehicles. 
‘Angel of God there was none,”’ and she never 
again saw the Gabriel she had so nearly found. 

She learned then that he had sailed for San 
Francisco, and so went overland to California to 
meet him. Arriving on the Pacific coast, she 
found that her lover had fallen overboard just 
outside the Heads and been drowned. 

Meanwhile, the body of a young man, dressed 
in sailor’s clothes, was cast ashore on the beach, 
carried to the coroner’s office, and, not being 
identified, was interred in the public cemetery, 
A water-sodden pocket-book was taken from the 
dead man, which contained only a few letters, 
written in French and unaddressed. 

The girl, hearing of this, went to the coroner’s 
office and found that the letters were hers. The 
waves had tardily and partially recompensed 
her devoted search, and she was able to find the 
grave of her lover.—New York World. 


-—— 
THE AULD ASH TREE. 


‘There grows an ash by my bour door, 
And a’ its boughs are buskit braw 
In fairest weeds o’ simmer green, 
And birds sit singing on them a’, 
sut cease your sangs, ye blithesome birds, 
An’ o’ your liltin’ let me be: 
Ye bring deid simmers frae their graves 
To weary me, to weary me. 


There grows an ash by my bour door, 
And a’ its boughs are clad in snaw; 
The ice-drap hings at ilka twig, 
And sad the nor’ wind songhs thro’ a’, 
Oh, cease thy mane, thou norlan’ wind, 
And o’ thy wailin’ let me be; 
Thon bringst deid winters frae their graves 
lo weary me, to weary me. 


Oh, I wad fain forget them a’; 
Remempber’d guid but deepens ill, 
As gleids o’ light far seen by nicht 
Mak’ the near mirk but mirker still. 
Then silent be, thou dear old tree,— 
0’ a’ thy voices let me be; 
They bring the deid years frae their graves 
To weary me, to weary me. 
DAVIDSON. 
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AN ORIENTAL INCIDENT. 


The Russian and Turkish war revives in the 
columns of the New York Observer an old story: 


A Turkish and a Russian officer once fell into 
a dispute as to the superiority in discipline of 
their respective soldiers. 

“TI can prove to you on the spot,” said the 
tussian,.“‘how perfectly our men are trained.” 
And he called his orderly. 

“Tvan!’’ 

“a. 

“Go to Mehemet’s, buy me a pound of to- 
bacco and come back at once.”’ 

The soldier saluted, turned on his heel and 
went out, 

‘‘Now,’’ said the Russian officer, taking out 
his watch, “my orderly is walking straight to 


he is coming back—now is on ‘the block below 
us—now he is at the door—now’—and the 
Russian called out: 

“Ivan!” 

i 

‘Where's the tobacco?" 

“Here, sir.” 

The Turkish officer, showing no sign of sur- 
prise at the precision of this Russo-tobacco 
movement, promptly broke out, “Ho! ho! my 
soldier can do that every day in the week,” and 
he called: 

“Muhctar!”? 

“Sir.” 

“Go to Ali Effendi’s and see that you bring 
me a pound of tobacco. My pipe is empty.” 

“Instantly, sir.”’ 

Following the tactics of the Russian officer, 
the Turk pulled out his watch and went on: 

“Now Muhctar is in the street; now he is 
passing the palpooch bazaar; now it is noon and 
he is saying his prayers; now he is drinking at 
the stone fountain; now Ali Effendi hails him 
and asks about my health; now Muhctar is pay- 
ing for the tobacco; now he is coming back by 
another way; now he is on our street; now he 
is at the door; now’ — 

“Muhctar!’’ shouted the officer, 

a 

“Where is my tobacco?’ 

“I haven’t found my shoes yet!’ 


>> 


WATERING-PLACE SNOBBERY. 

It seems that at Newport the lines are drawn 
with such precision between the villa folks and 
the hotel folks that there is little association be- 
tween them. A correspondent of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat tells these anecdotes, illustra- 
tive of the division of feeling and association: 





Recently a young New Yorker was asking the 
daughter of a weaithy manufacturer of Provi- 
dence if she knew Miss ———, niece of an ex- 
professor of Harvard. ‘Oh, no, I do not know 
her. We do not move in the same set. I have 
heard of her. She usually goes to the Ocean, I 
think, and we never go to any of the hotels, 
Both mamma and papa have forbidden me go- 
ing, although I dare say that some of the per- 
sons at the hotels may be nice.” 

This precious little girl is not too old to remem- 
ber when her father was an industrious me- 
chanic, but ill-educated, and sprung from the 
soil. He went into manufacturing about 1860, 
got a government contract, and grew rich by it. 
And now his daughter is interdicted from visit- 
ing cultured and high-bred young ladies because 
they stay at hotels. She must have misrepre- 
sented her father, a sensible man, without the 
smallest pretence. 

Such instances of snobbery are not uncommon 
here, where there is less of it than at most wa- 
A young woman from Worces- 








—= 


ter, possessed of a sharp tongue and a disposition 
to use it, called on a Mrs. Browne, wife of a no. 
toriously dishonest speculator, who had turneq 
his dishonesty to a good pecuniary account. She 
inquired, innocently, if she were related to the 
Browns, the noted banker in Wall Street. “qy. 
deed we are not. They spell their name without 
an ‘e,’’’ was the reply, with an indignant toss of 
the head, 

“Oh, that makes no difference, my dear. It 
is quite probable that Mr. Browne’s grandfather 
could not spell his name at all; and yet, if al 
reports are true, he must have been more honor. 
able than his grandson.” 


——— - +0 
POST-OFFICE DROLLERIES. 
The Portland Transcript collects the follow. 
ing. Almost any post-office clerk of long ex. 
perience could report equally amusing “ 
of the mail-service:” 


humors 


The following dialogues took place at a coun- 
try post-office in King’s County, N. B.: 

“} want a bill stamp.” 

“Of what denomination?” 

“Hay?” 

“T mean do you want a one-cent, three-cent 
or six-cent stamp?” 

“Oh, I want it to put on a note.” 

‘Well, how big is your note?” 

Customer impatiently, and measuring on his 
hand: ‘Oh, it’s only a little one, about that 
wide! 

Another customer wanted “two three-cent 
postage stamps,” and earnestly inquired how 
much they were apiece. = 

A third party came in a hurry and wanteda 
“nost-card.’”” He had brought an envelope to 
put it in, which he wanted the P. M. to address 
for him and put the card in it. The obliging 
official addressed the envelope, but finding it 
too small to contain the card, got another and 
put the card in that. 

“And now,” said the customer, producing a 
$20 note, “I'll pay you for it.” 

The postman objected to so large a bill, and 
said the post card was ‘‘only one cent.” 

‘‘But,”’ said the customer, ‘‘I wanted a twenty 
dollar post card.” 

“Oh, it’s a post-office money order you want, 
isn’t it?’ 

He said he “‘didn’t know; some said a post 
order, and more said a post card, and anyway, 
one sounded so much like both he couldn't tell 
*tother from which.” 





“OUR VILLAGE DOGMATIST.” 


Mr. James T, Fields, in a recently published 
book, “Underbrush,” sketches “Our Village 


ee ee 


by oracular utterances. Some of the dogma- 
tist’s sayings are thus recorded: 


When a poor, half-crazed fellow, in a fit of 
despondency, jumped into the water and was 
taken out before he had time to drown, the 
Cap’n in telling the story said the man had 
“committed suicide temporarily.’”’ Observing 
some thin boards under his arm as he was pro- 
ceeding homeward to dinner, I asked him what 
they were for, and he informed me they were 


for “piazzary purposes.”” Showing him an 
ingenious contrivance for washing clothes, 


which regulated itself, he assumed an artistic 
expression and said: ‘‘Yes sir, I perceive it isa 
self-digesting machine.’ He affected to be 
what he called a “‘studier of complaints,” and 
he made frequent allusions to a “suggestion of 
the brain,’ and “longevity of the spinal mar- 
row,” whatever these diseases might be. He 
spoke disparagingly of people who kept “a 
revenue of servants,’”? and a fresh, healthy 
breeze from the north he called an “embracing 
air, 


rr 


THE ENGINEER’S DYING WIFE. 


Each locomotive engineer has a peculiar 
style of whistling, and his family or friends can 
always tell when he is passing or coming in, 
from the sound of the engineer’s whistle. The 
Richmond (Ind.) Independent tells a touching 
incident connected with this peculiarity: 


Mrs. Gaylord’s husband is an engineer on 
the Cincinnati road, and upon reaching Rich- 
mond found a despatch announcing the failing 
strength of his wife. The difficulties among 
the railroads made it impossible for him to get 
off. A second despatch arrived, saying that she 
was sinking fast. It was then he decided to 
run a locomotive to Dayton. The dying wife, 
whose ears were fast closing to all earthly 
sounds, listened for the familiar whistle which 
she knew he always gave as a sign of approach. 
The hours flew fast and the sands of life were 
running very swiftly; still she could not go 
without saying farewell to him. At nightfall, 
when the sun had set over her last day on 
earth, when the chill of death was creeping 
over her and the pulses were failing, her eat 
caught the sound of his coming. She alone 
heard it, and she said: ‘‘Will is coming; that is 
his whistle.’ And he reached the bedside in 
time to receive her dying message of farewell. 
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Oxp Dr. Hunter used to say, when he could 
not discover the cause of a man’s sickness: 
“We'll try this and we'll try that. We'll shoot 


into the tree, and if anything falls, well am 
good.” “‘ Aye,” replied a wag, “Tt fear this 18 
too commonly the case, and in 
into the tree the first thing that 
is the patient.” 


your sho ting 
generally falls 
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For the Companion. 
FIVE SONGS. 


qHE BLUEBIRD, THE BEE, THE CRICKET, THE WIND 


AND LULLABY, 














One song the spring 

Is sure to bring, 
A sweet note on a flitting wing! 
Flickering along the gusty air 
Over the earth so black and bare, 
With hues such as the heaven knows 
Upon its wings, the bluebird goes, 
Now twittering soft, now piping clear, 
So bright to watch, so sweet to hear! 











When every tree 
Makes jubilee 
With blossoms, comes the murmuring bee! 
He plays the droning bag-pipe well; 
No change of key, no rise nor swell 
In all the strain, until he stops 
To grumble at the clover-tops, 
When, hurrying honey-drops to drain, 
He starts his drowsy tune again! 

















In the firelight, 

Or on such night 
As the autumn frosts are crisp and white, 
Can the cricket make its music best; 
Can clang, and chirp, and chime with zest; 
Can hide away in climbing chink 
And watch the fire, and click, and clink; 
Or can whet its wings the long night through 
Out in the moonshine and the dew. 











With roaring mirth 

From out the north, 
The winter wind comes fiercely forth: 
First whistling like a Yankee fife; 
Then blustering like a scolding wife; 
Then blowing a long bugle blast 
At windows, as he hurries past; 
Then roaming round the shaken house, 
And moaning through the naked boughs. 





’ ’ , aa . 
THE YOUTH’S 
But best among 
Songs ever sung, 
Is that of Baby’s prattling tongue! 
Her sleepy head is laid to rest 
In lullaby on mother’s breast, 
Cooing, as coo the nestling birds. 
With baby words that are not words, 
And voice that scarce its sound ean keep, 
She sings her little self to sleep, 
HANNAH LAWRENCE, 


——— 
For the Companion. 


A BUSHEL OF NUTS. 


“Phin! oh, Phin!” 

Little Eben Dilke began saying that at the 
end of the lane, though he must have known his 
brother could not possibly hear him, and kept 
on all the way until he reached the door where 
Phin stood whittling. By that time Eben was 
so out of breath he could only stand gasping. 
“Try again, boy,’ said Phin, thumping him 
on the back. ‘‘I suppose you have something to 
say.” 

“Oh, Phin!” said Eben again, ‘“Mr. Sumner 
said he will give us one of his little dogs if we 
pay him.” 

“How much?” asked Phin, without excite- 
ment. “I’ve got just seven cents.” 

*°Tisn’t money, it’s nuts,’ said Eben. ‘A 
bushel of chestnuts, for the dog.”’ 

Phin'’s eyes sparkled. He had long wanted 
one of the roly-poly puppies that tumbled and 
played about Mr. Sumner’s handsome Folly. 
But having no means to purchase one he had 
tried not to think about it. Now he shut his 
knife briskly. 

“Come on, boy,” he said. “If a bushel of 
chestnuts will do it, I’m on hand.” 

However, chestnut trees were not plenty near 
Phin’s home, and a week later he lay on the 
hillside grumbling. : 

“That puppy will be a grown-up dog and gray- 





haired before we can get him. It’s no use, 

Eben.” 
The little brother looked sober; but he did not | 

mean to give up. 

“Wehave quite a good many nuts, now,” he 

said. 

“Not a third enough,”’ said Phin. 

“Over to Scranton’s woods there are enough.”’ | 

“Six miles away,’ muttered hin. j 


Dapple bare-backed over there and carry a bag, | 
we could do it. And maybe she will. We helped 
Trudie pick blackberries, you know.” 

“Eben, you’re a smart boy!’ cried Phin. 
“Come on.” 

- Perhaps Trudie’s grandma would not have let 
old Dapple go had not Trudie whispered more 
than one “‘please”’ in her ear, But she did con- 
sent. So the next day the old horse was aston- 
ished to find four short legs astride his back, 
and to be trotted slowly towards Scranton’s 
woods, 

Phin held the bridle, and Eben held Phin’s 
jacket, and they sat on a folded blanket. It 
wasn’t quite so easy to stick on as the boys 
had expected, and going up the first steep hill 
Eben slipped off over Dapple’s tail and fell in a 
mud-puddle. But he climbed on by help of the 
nearest fence, and never cried. 

Chestnuts were plenty in those woods, and 
the boys were glad to hammer them out of the 
prickly burrs, and fill their bags in spite of feel- 
ing stiff from their ride. And when, as they 
were about going home, they met another small 
boy and bought his nuts with a leather sucker 
and three cents Phin had in his pocket, they 
felt very grand indeed. 

Three miles of the homeward way were 
passed, when a stray dog helping to bring some- 
body’s cows home, sprang barking out of the 
bushes at Dapple’s nose. 

Up went the old horse’s heels, and off went 
the boys, and then away trotted Dapple toward 
home, leaving his riders flat on their backs. 

“But the nuts are safe,’’ said brave little 
Eben, scrainbling up, and eyeing the precious 
bag that had also come to the ground. 

“Safe and heavy,” said Phin, tugging it up. 
“If we’ve got to walk and carry this all the rest 
of the way, I think we don’t buy that dog very 
cheap.” 

It was hard work. Both boys were almost 
crying with fatigue when they got home; but 
when supper and sleep had cured their stiff 
limbs, and the bushel of nuts were exchanged 
for the dear little dog, you may be sure they 
did not repent of their bargain. 

“You might call him Pluck,” said Mr. Sum- 
ner, who had heard of their toil to earn him. 

Eben fondled the puppy’s round head and 
answered: 





“Tf Trudie’s grandma’ll just let us ride old 


COMPANION, 


For the Companion, 


THE FIRE LAST NIGHT. 


Ding! dong! 
Ding! dong! 

The alarm flashed over the wire: 
The quick horses sprang 
To their places, and—clang! 

The steamers rolled off to the fire. 

Fire! fire! 
Fire! fire! 

The heavens grew red with its light; 
The sparks sifted down 
O’er the slumbering town, 

Asleep in the dead of the night. 

Bright! light! 
sright! light! 

The people they waked; they came, 
And some of them thought 
That the world had caught, 

When they saw that leaping flame. 

Hiss! hiss! 
Hiss! hiss! 

The steamers they all worked hard 
Till the flames grew slim, 

And the sky grew dim, 

As the fire and the water warred, 

Ding! dong! 
Ding! dong! 

Came at last the signal toll, 

And the people said, 

By their change in tread, 

“The fire is now under control!” 

Out! ont! 

And they wheeled about; 

The last faint gleam was dead; 
And from smoke and damp, 
With a hurrying tramp, 

The world rolled back to bed, 

FLETA FORRESTER, 
ee ee ee 
For the Companion. 
A ROLL NEEDLE-BOOK. 

Take a piece of morocco, (I like bronze the 
best, but red or dark green is pretty,) about two 
and a half inches wide, and five inches long; a 
plain, oblong piece and. round one end, so: 





Fit a piece of silk, or ribbon the same width, 
exactly to the morocco, and bind the edge all 
around neatly with green ribbon half an inch in 
width. Cutfour or five piéces of flannel just the 
width of the morocco, and wind them into a roll. 


WIth ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTs. | 4 





Cover each end with a piece of silk or velvet of 
the same color as the lining to the needle-book, 
letting it come half an inch or more over each 
end, 





Wind the straight end of the morocco once 
about this roll, and fasten neatly. Cut two 
pieces of soft fine flannel a little narrower than 
the width of the morocco, and button-hole stitch 
the edge of each, fastening them in next to the 
roll, Take a piece of silk like the lining, half as 
wide again as the width of the needle-book, 
hem one end half an inch wide, run a shur, and 
draw it up with a narrow silk braid, to the width 
of the needle-hook, and stitch it in neatly next 
to the leaves for a pocket. Sew a half a yard 


y 


: 





of doubled narrow ribbon on the rounded end, 
to tie the needle-book when rolled, 





THE OLD TROOPER. 

Mr. Wilson, in his ‘‘Stories about Horses,”’ re- 
lates the following ludicrous incident which oc- 
curred some years ago in the castle-yard, Dub- 
lin. A farmer had some time previously pur- 
chased at one of the sales an old troop-horse 
which had been sold as unfit for further service 
in the army. The animal, being very quiet, the 
farmer mounted his datghter upon him, and 
sent her witlt a supply of milk to the city, where 





“T think we'll call him Nuts!” 
And so they did, ©, A, G. 


she, unfortunately for herself, arrived just at 


1 
ot 


ing the music to which he had been long aceus 
tomed, became ungovernable by his fair rider, 
and trotting, snuffing and snorting, dashed into 
the castle-yard, with his rider and her milk-pails, 
and took his place in the midst of the ranks, to 
the no small amusement of all present. 


a 
“Wom do you love, darling?” 
little baby who could scarcely lisp. 
What do you think she said? 
thought she answered: 
“Papa, mamma, Jesus.” 


we asked a 


As quick as 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
3. 
HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL, 


1, In Austria, but not in Spain. 
2. In Ohio, but not in Maine. 
3. In France, but not in Prussia. 
4. In Turkey, and in Russia. 
5. In Rome, but not in Prague. 
6. In Holland, but not in Hague. 
7. In Paris, but not in Nice. 
8. In Italy, but not in Greece. 
9. In Dublin, but not in Cork. 
10. In Cambridge, but not in York. 
11. In ledges and in peaks. 
My whole was a battle fought by the Greeks, 
N. M. 




















2. 
DECAPITATION EXTRAORDINARY, 


Behead a queen of England and get a species of 
birds. lows, 


3. 
CONUNDRUM FOR SATLORS, 





Why is this little chicken like a ship’s mainmast? 


4. 
A COMPLETE DIAGONAL, 


Across: An animal; 2 food; a weight; a wander- 
er; 2 principle. : 

Diagonals from left to right: A numeral; a mas- 
culine nickname; a texture; having wings; 2 mark ; 
to rescue ; to scan; 2 prefix; 2 consonant. 

“NUTMEG.” 
5. 


REBUS, 





From the letters of upper word find the names of 
all the rest. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The lily shall droop and its leaves decay, 
The rose from its stem shall sever; 
The thistle and shamrock shall fade away, 
But the stars shall shine forever. 
2. A little bear (bare). 
3. Dora, Defarge, Cheeryble, Floy, Fagin, Wegg, 
—_ — r Ms Jo Willet, Varden, Nell. 
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‘the time of relieving guard, The horse, hear- 





Dahlia, clover, crocus. 
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rhe Suuscnivrvion Prick of the COMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

fue Comvanion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WUEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





ELEPHANTS AS WORKMEN, 

In India elephants are extensively used in build- 
ing public works. Their great strength and intelli- 
gence make them valuable assistants to bridge- 
builders and stone-masons. 

Some are used for moving large stones and timber 
into proper position, Others are employed as ma- 
sons—“imason” elephants is their technical name. 
‘These place large stones on a wall, and move them 
with their trunks until they are on a level. 

Few sights are more interesting to a traveller than 
to see several elephants at work on a bridge. Some 
are bringing timber and stones to the workmen, 
while others are laying them in their places, and all 
working, as they were trained, bridge-builders or 
stone-masons, 

os ~ -_ 


was the resul@®f the investigation, are both record- 
ed by the Virginia City Enterprise: 

Charles Kaiser, who has the only hive of bees in 
town, says that when he first got his swarm his old 
cat’s curiosity was much excited. At first she 
watched their comings and goings at a distance. 
She then crept along towards the hive. It was evi- 
dent she thought the bees some new kind of game. 

Finally she took up a position at the entrance to 
the hive,and when a bee came in or started out, 
made a dab at it with her paws. This went on for a 
time without attracting the attention of the inhab- 
itants of the hive. 

Presently, however, “old Tabby” struck and 
crushed a bee on the edge of the opening to the 
hive. The smell of the crushed bee alarmed and en- 
raged the whole swarm. Bees by the score poured 
forth and darted into the fur of the astonished cat. 

Tabby rolled in the grass, spitting, sputtering, bit- 
ing, clawing and squalling. She appeared a ball of 
fur and bees as she rolled and tumbled about. 

She was at length hauled away from the hive with 
a garden-rake, at the cost of several severe stings to 
her rescuer, 

Even atter she had been taken to a distant part of 
the grounds the bees stuck in Tabby’s fur, and 
about once in two minutes she would ‘utter an un- 
earthly “yowl” and bounce a full yard in the air. 
On coming down she would try to scratch an ear, 
when a sting on the back would cause her to turn a 
succession of back somersaults and give vent to a 
running fire of squalls, 

a 
USES OF THE LEMON. 

The London Lancet, remarking on the value of 
lemon juice, of which many are wholly ignorant, 
offers several suggestions as to the number of uses 
to which it may be put; 


A piece of lemon bound upon a corn may cure it in 
a few days; it should be renewed night and morn- 
ing. Afree use of lemon juice and sugar will al- 
ways relieve a cough. 

Most people feel poorly in the spring, but if they 
would eat a lemon before breakfast every day fora 
week, with or without sugar, as they like, they would 
often find it better than any medicine. 

Lemon juice used according to this recipe will 
sometimes cure consumption: 

Put a dozen lemons into cold water and slowly 
bring to a boil; boil slowly until the lemons are 
soft, but not too soft, then squeeze until all the 
juice is extracted, add sugar to your taste and drink. 

Another use of lemons is fora refreshing drink 
in summer, or in sickness at any time. Prepare as 
directed above, and add water and sugar. 

But in order to have this keep well, after boiling 
the lemons, squeeze them and strain carefully; then 
to every half-pint of juice add one pound of loaf or 
crushed sugar, boil and stir a few minutes more un- 
til the sugar is dissolved, skim carefully and bottle. 

You will get more juice from the lemons by boil- 
ing them, and the preparation keeps better. 


_ ~ - 
THE SCARED TOPER, 


When the strike excitement was at its height in 
Newark, O.,a stalwart citizen felt the necessity of 
bracing himself up. The Mayor had ordered the 
closing of all saloons and drinking-places, and the 
police had enforced the regulations rigidly. But 
there was a back-door in Gingerbread Row, and he- 


The stalwart citizen crept in, got his drink and beat 
aretreat. Soon he was overwhelmed with burning | 
sensations in his stomach. Something seemed to be 
blazing there, and he burst into a doctor’s office, ex- 
claiming: 

“Pump me out quick.” 

“What is wrong with you ?” inquired the doctor. 

“Get the pump ready while I am telling you. I’m 
burning up inside. Hurry, I took adrink down on 
Gingerbread Row. They have put up a job on me. 
I am poisoned.” 

The doctor suddenly interposed: 

“Why, I smell something burning myself;” and 
opening the patient’s waistcoat found a hole three 
inches A diameter burned in the shirt-front. While 
the stalwart citizen was taking his drink he had 
dropped a cigar-stump between his waistcoat and 
shirt. “Didn’t you smell smoke?” asked the doc- 
to 


hind the bar there was long-range lightning whiskey. | 


a 
“You’re right, I did; but I thought it was coming 
out of my mouth.” 

It would be a good thing for every “‘fire-water” 
drinker to get scared, and never put any more in. 


——_-@ —-—___ 


A MOSLEM MELODY. 


Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 
Dear, dear! what can the matter be? 
Oh, dear! what can the matter be? 
urkey is chasing the Bear! 
He promised to pommel the Turk in a minute, 
And now the Bearscoots—why, the mischief is in it! 
Ilis ears droop, although he was first to begin it. 
He’s running away, I declare! 
Dear, dear! what can the matter be? 
Don’t you think Bearie ever will fatter be? 
Prospects of victory couldn’t much flatter be? 
If he was dead in his lair. 
Ile promised to make it a midsummer ramble; 
He promised to go fast as pony could amble; 
He promised to gobble up Shumla and Stamboul, 
And knock down the minarets there. 
Dear, dear! what can the matter be ? 
Why should the Turkey as mad as a hatter be? 
Where can the Bear who is going to spat her be? 
Turkey is chasing the Bear! N.Y. Graphic. 
-— > 
STRONG BUTTER. 

In Morocco, as generally in the East, age is val- 
ued, and butter which is old and strong is more 
highly esteemed than that which is fresh and sweet. 
A writer states that while visiting a governor in 
Morocco he had for breakfast a dainty: 


This was old, unsalted butter. We did not even 
taste it, for the smell was enough. The men, how- 
ever, did not copy our abstinence, but ate vora- 
ciously, and pronounced it to be of rare quality. 
Butter in Morocco is estimated according to age, as 
wine is by ourselves, and this in question was, we 
were assured, a year old. 


Secneniilip analy 
A POLICEMAN’S PITCHFORK. 


The Malay policemen of Batavia are armed with 
a singular weapon—a pitchfork. 





TO LOVERS OF MUsic,. 

The Palace Organs are exquisite in tone and combine 
all the essential requisites of character in a remarkable 
degree. They are artistic in design and elegant in finish. 
The manufacturers will take pleasure in sending their 
beautifully illustrated catalogue free to any of our read- 
ers. Address the Loring & Blake Organ Co., Worcester, 


who would scorn to strive after adornment must study 
the modes to avoid selecting what is undesirable. “An- 
drews’ Bazar” contains information which finds accept- 
ance with all members of the gentler sex, and is within 
the reach of all. W.R. Andrews, Publisher, Cincinnati. 





‘Tue Zest o¥ Lire Is DESTROYED by chronic indiges- 
tion. Cure the inalady, then. How? With MILK oF 
MAGNESIA. Com. 


Best Worm Mepicing Knowy. Brown’s VERMI- 
FUGE CoMFITs OR Worm LOZENGES, 25 cents a box. 


OCT. 11, 1877, 





Wiil set up any 
Name and can be 
Changed a thou- 





SOLID RUBBER MOVABLE TYPE. 

Print your own Cards and Envelopes, mark your linen 
etc., with this novel invention. 

A complete font of over 120 characters, capitals, small 
letters and figures, with Type Holder, Inking Composition, 
Pads, Tweezers, and everything complete in a neat Box 
as shown above, only $1 50 prepai@. Any name set up in 
a holder as sample for 50 cents. Most perfect printer ever 
invented. Agents wanted. Sample letter in Rubber sent 
for 3c. Address J. R. HoLcoMB, I’. M., Mallet Creek,Ohio, 





ANTED. Men to distribute circulars for cash. 
Address Dr. J. R. HEISLEY, Salem, New Jersey. 


ME ) R FY and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am.Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.¥. 
a Teaspoons, 40 cts.; 6 Tablespoons, 75 cts.: 6 Forks, 80 


cts. Diamond steel, albata tye and very durable, 
sent by mail, post-paid. SEAVY & CO., Northford, Ct. 








WANTE Salesmen to sell to Merchants, $90 Sal- 

ary and expenses paid to acceptable men. 

Mound City Manufacturing Co., St. Louis,Mo. 
OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. 
Every stitch marked. For price list see Youtn’s Comp., 
July Sth, or send stamp to Wm. 8. Dale, New Haven, Ct. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
For both sexes, College preparatory. Institute,classicai 
and scientific courses. Building brick. Modern improve- 
ments. Climate mild, very healthy. Instruction thorough, 
Begins Sept. 5th. Send for catalogue. H. K. TRASK, Prin. 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
1 2 to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 
peddling. Expenses paid. Address 
8."A. GRANT & CO., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
UST OUT! “Hot and Heavy!” “Trenchant, bold 
and free!”’ “‘A bomb in the camp of the capitalists!”’ 
Specimens sent. Agents wanted. Address THE COM- 
ING STRUGGLE, P. 0. Box 3069, New York City. 


AMATEUR —PRINTERS. Send 50 cts. for the 
Typographical Hand - Book, 

which tells you all about Printing, in all its branches, 

ENDRISS & MACHRIS, 60 Bates Street, Detroit, Mich. 


RILOQUISM made easy. Any one can 
learn it. Full instructions and directions 
for making the Ma gic Whistle, only 25 cts. 

Address HERALD OFFICE, Brockton, Mass. 











HEN you are depressed by the gaunt, sickly ee | 
of a disordered system, which needs to be cleanse 
and stimulated into healthy action, take a dose or two of 
yer’s Pills and see how quick you can be restored 
for a shilling. 


FOR SCROLL SAWYERS. 
New edition of Hope’s Manual of Sorrento and Inlaid 
Work. Cloth, bevelled edges, $125; Paper, cheap edi- 








“Jack’s” neck and makes him walk along. That | 
“Jack” may move along willingly, the points of the 
fork are curved inward. If he tries to escape, or 
moves his head violently, he tears his neck. He 
may advance slowly, but move he must, and in the 
way the propelling policeman directs. 


——~— 
LITTLE BOB k, 


Mr. James T. Fields tells a good story of the way 
some people are bothered out of themselves: 


Nervous little Bob R. was nearly frightened into 
fits one day, when bungling old Parson Pew, in his 
hard, unsmiling way, with a voice like thunder, 
asked him, suddenly,— 

“Who made the world in six days, and rested on 
the seventh?” 

“T did!” screamed the child, bursting into tears; 
“‘but—I'll—never—do so—any more!” 

Poor Bob was bothered into assuming to himself 
the formation of a universe, and told a sinless lie in 
order to blurt out a promise of future good conduct. 





— 





| 





“NOT AN AULD SERMON,” 


The old Scottish hearers were very particular on 
the subject of their ministers preaching old sermons. 
A group of parishioners were observed to be some- 
what merry on theirway home. The ministerasked 
the cause of this. ‘Indeed, sir,” replied the beadle, 
“they were saying ye had preached an auld sermon 
to-day, but I tackled them, for I tould them it was 
not an auld sermon, for the minister had preached 
it not six months syne.” 


—_——_.—___ 
A CURIOUS APPLE TREE. 


Widow Wealthy Crane, of East Windsor, Conn., 
has a flourishing — tree sixty years old, that bears 
good-sized but seedless apples. The seed-cells are 
caren, but seed itself has never been found in one. 

‘he deformity is caused by the tree in a way grow- 
ing upside down, it having been started by bending 
the tip of a branch into the ground, and not cutting 
it from the parent tree until it had taken root. 


a 
A HOPPING DIALOGUE, 


A reporter says that on his recent visit to Galves- 
ton, an English gentleman showed him around the 
city. At one time this conversation took place: 

“This,” said the Britisher, “is the hopera.”’ 

““Yes,”’ answered Quilk, “the grasshopera.” 

“No, no; Hi mean this building is the hopera.” 

“Where they hop?” queried Quilk. 

“No, sir; Hi didn’t say opera, Hi said hopera.” 

“Exactly.” 

A fit of coughing on both sides checked further 
remarks, 

ee 


JOHNNY lost his knife. After searching in one 
pocket and another until he had been through all, 
he exclaimed, “O dear, I wish I had another pocket! 
It might be in that.” 


THE clerks at the Hartford post-office were puz- 
zled the other day by the following inscription on 
an envelope: “Inst. D. D., Hartford, Conn.”? They 
concluded that the letter was destined for the theo- 
logical institute! The direction was subsequently 


cweaveqes to mean the “Institution for Deaf and 
umb,” 
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tion, 50cents. Contains 75 beautiful designs. Mailed on 
receivt of price. JOHN WILKINSON. Publisher. 


Qe Gee eee songs OF tne aay—rareweil: 11 ever rona- 
est Prayer, Sidonia; Down by the Surging Sea, comic, 
Skelley ; I’m Weary, so Weary, Braham; ‘There’s sure to 
bea Way, Delano; Art Club Waltz; Crescent Grand M’ch; 
Celestina Mazurka. These 8 new 3-page pieces are all in 
Oct. No.of Musical Hours. price 25c. Try it 6 mos.and 
obtain new music, worth $16 80 for only 75e. (in cash 
orstamps). G, W. Richardson & Co..256 Wash. St., Boston, 
Life has few Charms for the Dyspeptic, which is 
not to be wondered at when we take into account the 
amount of bodily and mental suffering that this distress- 
ing malady generates. 
of iron) has cured thousands who were suffering from this 
disease. Com. 


ow EMPERANCE REVIVAL 





SONGS. The most recherche collection for Reform Clu 

Temperance Societies and Home Civcle. Favorite and 
new melodies and words, A 50-page book for 25 cts., post- 
paid. Also “Temperance Songs without music,” 40 pages, 
price 10 cts., post-paid, Both published by WHITE, SMITH 
& Co., Boston, Mass. Mention the COMPANION, * 





NV AGIC LANTERNS and STEREorticons of all 

prices. Views illustrating every subject for PuBLic 
EXHIBITIONS. Profitable business for a man with 
small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges and Home 
Amusement. 74-page catalogue free. McAllister, M’f’g Op- 
tician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y 








PATENTS. 
F, A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D. C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 


INTING vVictTomR: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES , Hand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 
Large wena ay ay ar for 


Self-Inke: $6 to #350. 
2 stamps. J. C & CO., Mtr’s, West Meriden, Conn. 
OUR_NEWEST STYLES. 
Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25c. | 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 








50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 25 Snowflake, 25 cts. 

50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed, 25cts. 

50 Granite, 20 cts. | Elegant card cases, 10c, 15¢. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 


XTON PRESS 

Mi TRIT ES only $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
$ ton, Mass. Established 1847. 

Steady Work and Good Pay 
For Male or Female. I can furnish any one with goods 
that sellin spite of the times. Exclusive territory. Lit- 
tle money required to start with. Send 25 cents for sam- 
ples and terms, and you will take hold at once. 

». L. SAWYER, M’f’rs’ Ag’t, New Haven, Conn. 
Address, Box 745, or call at 254 Chapel Street. 















The Peruvian Syrup (a protoxide | 








The subscriber has received the fo}- 
F000 | lowing letter from Prof. Gaskell, ay- 
e thor of Gaskell’s Compendium and 
Prin’l of Bryant and Stratton College, Manchester, N.H, 
“Dear Sir,—Thousands of the readers of the Yourn's 
ComPANIon, of Boston, are learning Penmanship from 
my Compendium. Many are unable to obtain good ink, 
and as it is an article that cannot be sent by mail, you 
would do me a great favor if you would offer through that 
aper to send a Recipe for making yours (which is the best 
Trnow of), to such as want it. Make the price low, and 
send full directions so they can make the ink themselves 
at small cost. It will benefit thousands, and you will 
lose nothing by it, I am sure. # ; 
Yours truly, GEO. A. GASKELL.” 
In compliance with the above I will send the Recipe for 
BEST BLACK INK to any address for 50 cents, and to 
suchas have purchased Gaskell’s Compendium, for 25 cts, 
THIS INK is unsurpassed for elegant writing of every 
kind. It flows freely, turns to a deep black, aud does not 
fade. Records written with it fifty years ago are as legible 
as the day they were recorded. It costs but a trifle to 
make Two Gallons, enough to supply the neighbor- 
hood; sold at regular price would amount to Zen Dollars. 
The materials can be had at any Drug Store anywhere, 
Address, J. S. GASKELL, Ink Man’f’r, Richmond Centre, 
Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 


Postage stamps taken. 









, A POWERFUL 
MICROSCOPE 


One Dol 


Heavily nickel-plated,fine- 
ly finished, and a hand- 
some and useful ornament 
for house or counting- 
room; indispensable to 
Botanists and Naturalists, 
sie As powerful as the or- 
ert 6 dinary $5 style. Sample by 
Metaraes® mail, with Agents’ terms, 
and full directions for detecting counterfrit money, only 
$l. AGENTS WANTED. 
Address C. H. SPAULDING, Optician, 26 Central 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fea BtAw 245A ABO 


aS wee es ee 


PRICE-LIST. 
Planed to following 


thicknesses 1-8inch. 3-]6inch. 1-4 inch, 
Black Walnut, per ft. 5c. be 8e, 
White Holly, - 7 8 10 
Sherry, ba 7 8 10 
Red Cedar, re 8 10 12 
Spanish Cedar, “ 8 10 12 
Mahogany, “ 8 10 12 
Birdseye Maple “ 12 15 16 
Rosewood, * 16 0 2 


2 2} 
We manufacture all kinds of Wood, Hand and Foot 
Power Saws, Designs, Carving Tools, Drills, &c., «ec. 
Wood sent to any address by express, on receipt of tie 
price. MILLERS FALLS Co., ; 
74 Chambers Street, New York. 
Ladies Elegant Imi 
tation Rose Coral 
Set, Breastpin and 
Eardrops, sent post- 
paid toany reader of 
this paper for 25cts. 
3 sets for 50 cents. 
Imitation Sleeve 
Buttons to match 
25 cts. per set, or 
sets for50c. Elegant 
Necklaces with 
Charms, $1 each. 
Currency or P. Of- 
fice Stamps. _Ex- 
traordinary Induce- 
ments to Agents. 
BRIDE & CO., 
Clinton Place, 
New York. 


The Abbott Elastic 

RU PTU R = Rupture Band, I i 

$2.50, is the best Elastic Truss in the world, though 

sold at half the usual price. It will hold the Rupture 

curely day and night until cured. Don’t purehase . Truss 

of any kind till you send for our Descriptive Circular. 
ABBOTT M’F'G 














co., 

ane 397 Broadway, New York. | 

andsomely Bound 
VALUABLE BOOKS! aan Illustrated, Dr. 
S. S. Fitch’s Six Lectures on Consumption, 50e. 
Cure of Heart Disease, 40c. Family Physician, 
35c. Sent by mail. Address Dra. S. S. Rite 
& Son, 49 East Twenty-ninth St., N. ¥- 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
IMPROVED 


Catcher’s Mask 


S$ now used by all prominent 
| oll thronghout the country. 
Samples sent by express on - 
ceipt of price, $3. Sample by ~ 
P. k 8. Fmateur Dead Ball, $1 4 
«Professional =“ a 
“« Treble ” 

Peck & Snyper, Manufacturers, 
124 Nassau St., N. ¥ 
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BENT’S 






You need it. 


COMBINATION WRITING AND TOILET INSTRUMENT 






Send 25 cents for it. 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 14,400 SOLD IN ONE DAY! Combines Pen and Holder, Knife, Tooth 


ye, Earspoon, Finger File and Cleaner, Eraser, etc. 10 Tools in one. Pencil size. 


eeded always by all. 


Durable and elegant. 
Pay $3 


ay. 


to r 
your home naaveos to DAVID C. COOK, 46 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


It goes like wildfire. Samngte 25 cts., 1 doz., $175. 
200 other fastest selling and biggest 


. The completest thing out 
P Agents wanted. 


ying articles. Big beok free, Work for all, Send 





$6] 
if y' 
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